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Controversial  Plan  Would  Close 
Central  Clinic  at  Night 


by  Karen  Felker 

The  San  Francisco  health  depart- 
ment has  released  a  proposal  to 
close  Central  Aid  Station,  the 
inner  city's  only  24-hour  emergency 
medical  clinic,  at  night.  The  fate  of 
the  clinic,  which  is  used  primarily  by 
homeless  people  and  Tenderloin  resi- 
dents, will  be  decided  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Health  Commission  on  March 
17. 

Under  the  department's  plan,  which 
would  save  an  estimated  $250,000, 
the  facility  would  remain  open  14 
hours  a  day  and  would  begin  providing 
special  services  to  homeless  AIDS 
patients  with  an  expanded  daytime 
staff. 

Tenderloin  health  care  workers  and 
community  activists  contacted  by  The 
Times  expressed  dismay  at  the  pro- 
posed cutback,  arguing  that  a  24-hour 
emergency  clinic  is  badly  needed  by 
the  poor  and  homeless  in  the  area, 
who  might  otherwise  ignore  dealing 
hcaAth  problems. 

It  adds  a  sense  of  security  to  people 
who  can't  afford  a  taxi  to  General," 
said  Sister  Mary  Berchmans  of  the  St. 
Anthony's  Medical  Clinic,  "it's  there 
for  emergencies.  Is  it  more  cost  ef- 
fective to  send  people  to  General  in 
an  ambulance?" 

Adds  Don  Feeser  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition:  'It's  like 
saying  we  have  a  firehouse  in  the 
neighborhood  and  we  have  no  fires 
at  night  so  let's  close  the  firehouse  at 
night.  It's  there  for  emergencies." 

Health  department  officials  contend 
that  the  program  is  used  very  little  at 
night  and  does  not  justify  the  high  cost 
of  remaining  open  24  hours  a  day. 
They  say  that  by  shutting  down  at 
night,  they  could  provide  expanded 
services  during  the  day  and  serve 
more  people  in  14  hours  than  the 
clinic  now  helps  in  24. 

Last  year,  according  to  department 
records,  there  were  4,150  patient  visits 
at  night,  up  6  percent  from  the  year 
before.   That  represents  16  percent 


Dr.  Gerry  McCallum  treats  a  patient  at  Central  Aid  Station. 


of  the  26,000  total  visits  to  the  clinic 
last  year. 

The  char\ges  proposed  by  the  de- 
partment include  establishing  a  special 


unit  to  provide  case  management  and 
counseling  for  homeless  AIDS  pa- 
tients. This  would  be  housed  in  the 
continued  on  page  15 


Sudden  Jewelry  Plant  Shutdown 
Leaves  Tenderloin  Workers  Jobless 


by  Jeannie  Look  with  Chanthanom 
Ounkeo  and  Sophath  Pak 

When  a  San  Rafael  jewelry 
manufacturer  shut  its  doors 
and  went  bankrupt  in  early 
January,  250  employees— mosdy  South- 
east Asians  and  many  from  the  Ten- 
derloin— were  left  without  jobs  or 
even  their  final  paychecks. 

No  prior  notice  was  given  to  em- 
ployees of  Arrowhead  Jewelry  com- 
pany, and  workers  were  later  told 
that  in  order  to  get  their  last  checks, 
they  would  have  to  file  forms  with  the 
bankruptcy  court  and  wait. 

"I  will  never  forget  the  scene  when 
they  told  us  suddenly  that  today  was 
our  last  day,"  says  Chanthy  Nhonlha- 
chit,  a  Lao  refugee  who  reckons  she's 


owed  $1800.  "People  cried  at  their 
desk  or  laughed  out  of  embarass- 
ment." 

An  Arrowhead  employee  for  four 
years,  Nhonthachit  said  she  felt  "a 
little  bitter  that  we  all  lost  so  much 
money  on  our  last  paycheck.  Some- 
body must  have  known  earlier  this 
was  going  to  happen." 

According  to  Arrowhead  spokes- 
person Steve  Ekstedt,  the  New  York- 
based  company  "basically  did  not  have 
enough  sales  to  meet  expenses." 

The  10-year-old  company  manu- 
factured 15k  gold  and  silver  jewelry 
at  its  San  Rafael  factory.  At  least  60 
percent  of  its  employees  were  South- 
east Asian  refugees,  according  to  Ek- 
stedt. Many  had  little  job  experience 
and  language  skills  and  adapted  easily 


to  the  assembly  line  work. 

"Most  of  my  department  were  Ljio- 
tian,  like  me,  so  there  was  never  any 
language  problem,"  said  Nhonthachit. 
"1  think  most  refugees  thought  they 
were  pretty  lucky  to  be  working 
there." 

'The  company  always  encouraged 
me  to  make  a  career  at  Arrowhead," 
added  Nhonthachit,  who  became  pearl 
department  supervisor. 

Eddy  Street  resident  Cheng  Kong 
Ching  started  work  at  Arrowhead 
seven  years  ago,  a  week  after  arriving 
in  San  Francisco  from  a  Thai  refugee 
camp. 

Although  Cheng  was  a  merchant  in 
his  native  country  of  Cambodia,  he 
said  he  enjoyed  the  work  at  Arrow- 
head. 


Students  and 
Teachers 
Fight  Violence 
In  Schools 


by  Stan  West,  Carol  Tang,  and 
Laurinda  McNeil 

It's  a  noon-time  basketball  game 
at  George  Washington  High  in  the 
Richmond  District.  A  black  student 
goes  to  the  hoop  and  comes  down  hard 
on  an  Asian  player  on  the  other  team. 
Harsh  words  are  exchanged.  Minutes 
later,  the  Asian  student  exits,  only 
to  return  with  15  of  his  friends.  The 
black  student  is  attacked  and  his  jaw 
is  broken. 

Outside  Marina  Middle  School  at 
Fillmore  and  Chestnut  streets,  a  group 
of  students  are  waiting  at  a  bus  stop. 
Without  warning,  several  black  stu- 
dents jump  a  lone  Southeast  Asian, 
knocking  him  to  the  ground  because 
they  "don't  like  the  way  you're  staring ' 
al  them.  His  nose  bloodied,  the  young- 
ster scrambles  lo  his  :  eet   n  '  >  1 

These  t  wo  incident> 
than  a  year  old,  are  not  unusual,  fa- 
cial tension  in  San  Francisco's  public 
schools  is  never  too  far  from  the 
surface,  according  lo  students,  teachers 
and  administrators  interviewed  for 
this  article. 

Much  of  the  tension,  and  many  of 
the  actual  incidents,  are  between 
blacks  and  Asians,  including  South- 
east Asians  and  blacks  from  the  Ten- 
derloin. 

The  actual  number  of  violent  inci- 
dents appears  to  be  down  from  a 
couple  of  years  ago  and  sources  dis- 
agree on  whether  the  level  of  overall 
tension  is  on  the  rise  or  on  the  de- 
cline. But  most  agree  that  the  potential 
for  renewed  violence  is  always  there, 
and  that  the  tension  felt  in  the  schools 
is  but  a  reflection  of  the  mood  in  the 
outside  world. 

The  outside  world  where  Asians 
and  Hispanics  feel  under  attack  from 
an  anti-immigrant  mood  reflected  in 
the  recent  passage  of  English-only  and 
continued  on  page  8 


Register  to  Vote! 

Deadline  to  register 

for  AprU  7 
Congressional  Election 
is  March  9 


On  the  wall  of  his  small  Tenderloin 
apartment,  he  proudly  displayed  a 
certificate  of  appreciation  presented 
by  the  company  for  his  first  five  years 
of  service. 

Cheng  said  that  the  company  began 
laying  off  workers  a  few  months  ago, 
but  the  closure  was  unexpected. 

Nhonthachit  was  on  vacation  when 
the  company  closed.  "I  didn't  know 
it  was  going  to  happen,"  she  said. 

Her  manager  drove  her  home  when 
she  tried  to  go  to  work  after  her  va- 
continued  on  page  15 


VOICES 


ask  the  people 


by  Eddy  Jones  and  Robert  Castro 

What  if  I  gave  you 
a  million  dollars...? 


Wannika  Starks 
Student 

I'd  buy  a  car,  a  house 
and  open  up  a  college 
fund  for  my  kid. 


Joe  Kaufman 
Writer 

I  would  contribute 
$50,000  to  St.  An- 
thony's, invest  the  rest, 
live  off  the  interest. 


Wiley  Walter  Edwards 
Age  Six 

I'd  buy  a  mercedes! 


Captain  Hook 
Student  &  Connoisseur 
of  the  World 
I'd  put  it  in  a  pro- 
gram with  interest  to 
fund  educational  scho- 
larships. It's  good  to 
see  children  in  the 
neighborhood  again. 


George  Cozard 
Security  at  Golden 
Gate  Building 

Good  question.  I'd 
invest  it  immediately 
in  something  to  bring 
me  a  return.  I  would 
not  touch  the  principal. 


Emerald  Yeh 
Reporter  for  Channel  4 

Gosh...  I  would  take 
a  trip  around  the 
world.  I'd  go  to  Thai- 
land, Hong  Kong, 
Europe,  Japan,  Egypt, 
Greece... but  only  if  1 
could  have  my  job 
when  I  came  back. 

Vicki 

Bank  Employee 

I'd  give  it  back  to  you! 


house  log 


By  Robert  Tobin 

Hospitality  House  Executive  Director 

The  New  Year  has  scarcely  started, 
but  already  new  faces  and  new 
programs  are  helping  to  expand 
and  improve  Hospitality  House  ser- 
vices. 

*  «  •  •  • 

The  addition  of  Lee  Horzempa  to  the 
staff  of  our  Youth  Department's  in- 
dependent living  skills  training  pro- 
gram has  greatly  expanded  our  capa- 
city to  serve  young  people  who  have 
come  in  off  the  streets  but  have  no 
home  to  return  to.  By  working  close- 
ly with  other  agencies  in  the  Youth 
Emergency  Services  Coalition,  this 
program  will  enable  us  to  belter  ad- 
dress both  the  causes  as  well  as  con- 
sequences of  these  young  people's 
troubles.  Whenever  our  coimty's  De- 
partment of  Social  Services  finally  de- 
cides to  begin  serving  those  young 
people  who  have  run  away  from  abu- 
sive homes  in  other  stales,  as  recently 
approved  by  the  State  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, even  better  services  will  become 
available... 

We  also  congratulate  Youth  Dept. 
staff  member  Tracy  Abemathy  for  her 


promotion  to  the  position  of  support 
services  worker  in  our  housing  pro- 
gram, which  provides  transitional  li- 
ving situations  for  young  people  who 
have  secured  jobs  but  are  not  yel 
ready  to  go  it  completely  alone. 


•  •  •  •  * 


We  also  appreciate  Cory  Pohly's 
work  to  establish  a  regular  drop-in 
program  in  our  newest  department, 
the  Tenderloin  Self-Help  Center.  The 
first  day  of  operation  for  this  program 
was  a  huge  success,  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  women  who  had  not  previously 
used  the  center  coming  by  to  take 
advantage  of  our  supportive  counseling 
services  and  other  activities. 


The  glowing  review  of  our  Art 
Department's  recent  showing  in  one 
of  the  daily  papers  has  gotten  that 
program  off  to  a  roaring  start  in  the 
new  year.  We  were  especially  excited 
when  the  work  of  one  of  our  artists 
was  made  part  of  the  permanent 
collection  of  the  Fine  Arts  Museums 
of  San  Francisco... Just  another  way 
in  which  Hospitality  House  helps 
bring  color  and  life  to  our  neighbor- 
hood. 
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Ethiopian  Suicide 

Editors, 

Thanks  for  the  story  last  month  (Ethio- 
pian Refugee  Hangs  Himself).  As  you  can 
see,  1  took  the  liberty  of  distributing  it 
outside  Tenderloin  circles,  as  well  as  ask- 
ing for  an  inquiry  from  the  State  Office 
of  Refugee  Services  into  the  death  and  the 
(welfare)  policy  that  resulted  in  the  death. 
Perhaps  a  follow-up  story  may  be  in  order? 

Vu-Duc  Vuong 
Executive  Director 
Center  for  S.E.  Asian  Refugee  Resettlement 
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Please  Stop  Littering 

Editors, 

I  do  wish  there  was  some  way  someone 
would  tell  our  Asian  Neighbors  about 
littering.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
idea  or  common  knowledge  about  not  lit- 
tering. This  is  adults  and  children — every- 
body just  throws  anythirig  down. 

Lou  Cuinchard 

Trapped  in  My  Apartment 

Editors, 

I  was  assaulted  on  Dec.  24  in  front  of 
450  Jones  Street,  where  I  live. 

Now  that  I'm  out  of  the  hospital  and 
back  in  my  apartment,  the  elevator  is  never 
working  and  I  feel  I'm  stuck  here  in  my 
apartment  unless  a  friend  comes  by  to 
maybe  help  me  down  the  stairs.  Now  my 
doctors  don't  want  me  on  the  stairs  yet, 
so  this  has  become  a  problem  for  me  at 
the  present  time.  I  hope  the  Tenderloin 
Times  can  do  a  story  about  the  high  crime 
area  that  I  live  in.  Please  help. 

Mr.  Leslie  J.  Smith 

A  Marvelous  Paper 

Editors, 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  putting  out 
a  marvelous  paper.  It  is  very  well  written, 
and  very  informative.  1  feel  I  learned  more 
about  this  city  from  reading  your  paper 
in  about  an  hour  than  I  have  from  living 
here  for  months.  I  certainly  learned  a 
great  deal  about  the  homeless  and  who  has 
been  active  in  working  with  this  problem. 
In  fact,  many  of  the  speakers  and  panel- 
ists who  will  be  presenting  at  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Homeless  in  San  Francisco 
organized  by  the  Veterans  Administration 
(March  13  at  the  V.A.  Medical  Center) 
are  names  which  appear  in  articles  on  the 
homeless  in  The  Tenderloin  Times. 

Kay  Ellyard,  LCSW 
Veterans  Administration 

continued  on  page  11 
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letters  to  Editor,  Tenderloin 
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should  be  signed  and  may  be 
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50  Injuries,  3  Deaths  in  TL  Pedestrian  Accidents 


by  David  Nowakowski 

A Tenderloin  Times  review  of  po- 
lice records  shows  that  in  1986 
a  total  of  50  pedestrians  were 
hit  by  cars  in  the  neighborhood  and 
three  people  died. 

The  comer  of  Eddy  and  Jones,  near 
the  entrance  to  Boeddeker  Park,  had 
the  highest  number  of  pedestrian  re- 
lated accidents.  Nine  people  were  in- 
jured and  one  man,  76-year-old  Cle- 
ment Hsu,  was  killed.  He  was  struck 
by  a  car  driving  south  on  Jones. 

'The  main  problem  is  that  drivers 
treat  our  streets  like  freeways,"  says 
Brad  Paul,  director  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition,  which  last 
year  lobbied  the  city  for  more  pede- 
strian signals  in  the  neighborhood. 

Most  of  the  victims  were  between 
the  ages  of  19  and  54,  with  four  under 
the  age  of  18,  and  12  over  the  age 
of  56. 

The  oldest  victim  was  a  95-year-oId 
woman  who  was  killed  when  she 
stepped  out  in  front  of  a  bus  turning 
from  O'Farrell  onto  Mason  on  Jan.  6, 
1986. 

The  youngest  was  3-year-oId  Domi- 
nic Edwards,  resident  of  an  Eddy 
Street  homeless  hotel,  who  was  in- 
jured when  he  was  hit  by  a  car  as 
he  ran  into  the  street  at  Eddy  and 
Jones. 

The  Tenderloin's  mixed  population 
of  seniors.  Southeast  Asian  refugees, 
young  children  and  homeless  people — 
many  with  mental  handicaps  or  drug 
and  alcohol  problems — serve  as  easy 
targets  to  the  heavy  traffic  that  swrift- 
ly  passes  through  the  neighborhood's 
grid  of  one-way  streets  each  day. 

"We  need  to  make  the  public  aware 


that  the  Tenderloin  is  full  of  indivi- 
duals who  are  either  unfamiliar  with 
traffic  procedures  (such  as  the  South- 
east Asians)  or  not  alert  enough  to 
follow  them,"  says  Dennis  Conkin, 
outreach  worker  at  the  Tenderloin 
Self  Help  Center. 

A  case  in  point  is  Jesse  Heliums,  45, 
a  Tenderloin  resident  who  had  a  his- 
tory of  mental  illness.  On  Dec.  4, 
1986,  Heliums  was  hit  by  an  Air- 
porter  bus  at  the  comer  of  Ellis  and 
Jones.  Though  details  are  sketchy,  the 
police  report  states  that  he  "fell  or 
jumped"  in  front  of  the  slow-moving 
bus,  and  according  to  paramedics  at 
the  scene,  was  "combative  and  inco- 
herent" at  the  time  of  their  arrival. 
Heliums  died  a  short  time  later. 

Others  are  simply  not  paying  enough 
attention.  "I  was  crossing  the  street 
day-dreaming, "  Wally  Martin,  46, 
told  police  after  he  got  hit  by  a  car 
when  he  was  jaywalking  across  Turk 
Street.  "I'm  not  sure  about  the  light." 

Several  victims  were  homeless  or 
had  been  drinking  at  the  time  of  ac- 
cidents. For  example,  it's  not  clear 
whose  fault  it  was  when  a  74-year-old 
resident  of  the  Salvation  Army  shel- 
ter, who  had  been  drinking,  got  hit 
by  a  car  at  Turk  and  Jones  at  7:43 
p.m.  on  Feb.  26. 

Most  of  the  accidents  were  the  fault 
of  the  driver  (33),  the  majority  of 
whom  did  not  live  in  the  Tenderloin. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  pede- 
strian victims  {28)  were  neighborhood 
residents,  while  about  half  a  dozen 
others  had  no  known  address  or  gave 
shelters  or  homeless  hotels  as  their 
address.  Eleven  of  the  accidents  were 
hit-and-run. 

In  early  1986,  after  a  Times  inves- 


One-fourth  of  pedestrian  injuries  in  the  Tenderloin  last  year  involved  people 
over  56. 


tigation  revealed  6  deaths  and  more 
than  30  accidents  in  four  months. 
Tenderloin  residents  pressed  the  city 
for  changes. 

Neighborhood  proposals  included 
the  installation  of  more  pedestrian 
("Walk-Don'l  Walk")  signals  and 
lengthening  the  time  on  existing  sig- 
nals at  busy  intersections.  - 

The  city's  response,  according  to 
Bon  Ye,  operations  engineer  at  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  included 
installing    "playground"    and  speed 


limit  signs  around  Boeddeker  Park 
and  lengthening  the  time  of  the  signal 
at  Leavenworth  and  McAllister. 

'The  changes  were  a  marginal  im- 
provement, but  not  enough, '  says  Brad 
Paul. 

"We  are  very  concerned  about  the 
danger  from  cars  for  our  children, " 
Laotian  refugee  Xiang  Nouane  Kham- 
tanh  said  in  a  community  meeting  last 
month.  "We've  had  some  terrible  ac- 
cidents where  several  children  have 
died." 


AIDS  Outreach  Program 
Threatened  by  Fund  Cuts 

r 


Maureen  Gammons,  right,  and  Rachel  Pence  work  an  AIDS  information  table  at 
Ellis  and  Leavenworth  streets. 


by  Allen  Mathis 

It's  8  p.m.  on  a  Friday  night  and 
the  action  at  the  comer  of  Leaven- 
worth and  Ellis  is  starting  to  pick 
up.  It's  dark  now  and  the  early  hook- 
ers are  out,  working  the  comer  as  traf- 
fic whizzes  by  and  street  people  saun- 
ter past. 

In  the  middle  of  this  scene,  a  tiny 
red-haired  woman  with  a  big  British 
voice  is  doling  out  condoms  and  little 
bottles  of  bleach. 

"If  you're  having  sex,  sir,  be  sure 
and  use  condoms,"  she  calls  out  to  a 
passerby.  "And  if  you  or  your  friends 
are  shooting,  be  sure  to  run  bleach 
through  your  rigs  twice." 

Two  nights  per  week,  Maureen 


Gammons  stands  at  a  Tenderloin  street 
comer  next  to  a  card  table  laden  with 
free  condoms,  bleach  bottles  and  liter- 
ature. Under  the  protective  eye  of  a 
neighborhood  pimp,  she  talks  to  most 
everyone  who  walks  by — from  hook- 
ers and  tricks  to  strai^t  couples  and 
junkies. 

Each  one  gels  a  friendly  rap  from 
Gammons  about  safe  sex  and  clean 
needles. 

But  now,  after  a  year  of  work. 
Gammons  and  seven  other  outreach 
workers  who  have  been  waging  the 
war  on  AIDS  may  find  themselves  out 
of  work,  the  result  of  slate  and  city 
funding  shortfalls. 

The  workers  are  part  of  the  Mid- 
City  Consortium  to  Combat  AIDS,  a 


coalition  of  neighborhood  agencies 
that  joined  together  a  year  ago  when 
the  stale  released  $400,000  to  fight 
AIDS  and  substance  abuse  in  San 
Francisco. 

Mid-City  picked  up  $57,000  of  that 
money  and  launched  its  outreach  ef- 
fort, getting  another  $77,000  from  the 
city  health  department  at  crisis  points 
over  the  past  year.  But  this  year. 
Gov.  Deukmejian  cut  the  funds  from 
his  proposed  new  budget  and  the  city 
has  yet  to  commit  any  new  money. 

The  result,  says  Mid-City  research 
director  John  Walters,  is  that  funds 
will  dry  up  in  June  and  the  outreach 
workers  will  have  to  be  laid  off.  As 
it  is,  salaries  to  administrators  were 
suspended  last  December  to  keep  the 
workers  on  the  streets. 

Despite  this  gloomy  scenario,  Wal- 
ters is  guardedly  optimistic.  Assem- 
blyman Art  A^os,  who  sponsored 
the  legislation  releasing  the  $400,000 
last  year,  has  asked  state  health  direc- 
tor Dr.  Ken  Kizer  for  $100,000  to 
keep  the  projects  afloat  and  expects 
Kizer  to  free  up  at  least  half  that 
amount,  according  to  Agnos  aide 
Larry  Bush. 

This  money  is  critical.  Bush  says. 
"People  forget  that  over  400  (intra- 
venous) drug  users  in  San  Francisco 
have  come  down  with  AIDS." 

But  even  if  Agnos  is  successful  in 
freeing  up  some  new  stale  money,  it 
would  not  kick  in  until  the  new  state 
fiscal  year  starts  in  October — long  af- 
ter Mid-City  would  be  forced  lo  close 
up  shop. 

Though  no  commitment  has  been 
made,  Walters  believes  the  city  wrill 
come  up  vrtth  some  way  lo  pick  up 
the  needed  funding.  In-  the  long  run, 
he  says,  it  would  be  crazy  not  to. 

"It  will  take  one  and  a  half  times  as 
much  lo  pay  for  one  AIDS  patient's 
care  as  it  will  to  fund  one  outreach 
worker  for  one  year.  What  we're  talk- 
ing about  is  spending  some  money  now 
to  prevent  the  virtual  collapse  of  the 
public  health  system. " 

Such  talk  may  sound  alarmist  but 
virtually  every  week,  new  studies 
come  out  making  ever  more  dire  pre- 


dictions on  the  number  of  people  who 
will  contract  AIDS.  The  most  recent 
report  projected  20,000  AIDS  cases  in 
San  Francisco  by  1992. 

What's  most  frustrating  to  Walters 
is  that  he  is  certain  that  the  outreach 
is  working — and  will  save  lives. 

In  December,  Mid-City  surveyed 
100  oul-of-lreatment  needle  users  in 
San  Francisco  and  found  that  76  per- 
cent said  they  used  bleach  to  clean 
their  needles.  One  year  earlier,  a  simi- 
lar survey  found  that  just  20  percent 
cleaned  their  rigs. 

What  this  means,  Walters  says,  is 
that  it  is  now  "very  difficult  lo  find 
intravenous  drug  users  who  don't  know 
that  needle-sharing  passes  AIDS  and 
that  bleach  kills  the  AIDS  virus.  One 
year  ago,  that  could  not  have  been 
said." 

While  administrators  like  Walters 
are  hustling  for  money,  the  outreach 
team  keeps  working  the  streets. 

"Are  you  practicing  safe  sex?  "  Gam- 
mons asks  two  Vietnamese  men  in 
their  late  20s.  Embarrased  and  some- 
what shy,  they  act  as  if  they  don't 
understand  so  she  places  some  con- 
doms in  their  hands.  "Use  these  when 
you're  having  sex  to  prevent  AIDS.  It 
only  takes  one  lime  without  using 
them  lo  gel  it." 

"The  people  on  the  street  are  very 
eager  lo  be  educated, "  says  Gammons. 
"Still,  you  have  to  respect  people  who 
want  to  know  about  AIDS  risks  but 
don't  want  to  admit  drug  use.  It  hap- 
pens all  the  lime:  a  person  lakes  a 
bottle  of  bleach  for  a  friend'  and  asks 
how  lo  use  it." 

Gammons  says  her  rap  and  her  pro- 
ducts gel  a  welcome  reception  from 
most  everyone— except  straight  cou- 
ples. She  says  heterosexuals  are  the 
hardest  to  reach  because  AIDS  was 
first  reported  as  a  gay  and  then  a  drug 
user's  disease. 

"Everyone — gay  or  straight— has  got 
lo  realize  thai  there's  no  way  on  earth 
this  epidemic  is  going  to  slop,"  she 
says.  "This  is  just  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg. We  need  to  educate  ourselves 
now  before  it  is  too  late. " 
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King  Edward  Apartments 

Rats  and  Filth  Plague 
Turk  Street  Tenants 


by  Ron  Holladay  with  Sophath  Pak 

Rats  are  a  problem  for  Teresa 
Rodriguez,  who's  lived  for  over 
a  year  at  the  King  Edward  Apart- 
ments at  275  Turk  Street. 

Her  phone  cord  has  been  gnawed 
through  five  times  by  rodents  and  she 
and  her  two  children  hear  them  in 
the  walls  at  night.  She  captures  as 
many  as  four  mice  a  night  but  is  afraid 
to  empty  trash  in  the  hallway  gar- 
bage chute  because  she's  scared  of 
the  larger  rats  that  linger  there. 

Last  month,  15  angry  tenants  met 
in  Rodriguez'  apartment  to  complain 
about  rats,  filth,  poor  security,  and 
lack  of  heat  and  elevator  service.  And 
to  try  to  figure  what  to  do. 

Tenant  David  Canfield  said  that 
when  he  moved  in,  he  was  told  the 
building  was  vermin-free  but  said  he 
later  found  the  basement  was 


swim- 


poor  condition  of  the  building. 

Two  tours  of  the  building  by  the 
Tenderloin  Times  revealed  dirty  car- 
pets, dimly  lit  uncarpeted  stairways, 
overflowing  filthy  garbage  chutes  and 
dozens  of  rodent  holes  along  the  base- 
boards. On  both  occasions,  the  front 
gate  and  front  door  were  unlocked 
and  taped  open. 

Reports  from  the  Bureau  of  Building 
Inspection  show  that  275  Turk  was 
cited  in  February  and  again  in  March, 
1986  and  told  to  plug  up  rodent  open- 
ings, provide  rodent  and  pest  control 
measures,  do  general  repairs  and  re- 
move debris  scattered  around  garbage 
areas  and  lightwells.  The  latest  citation 
of  the  building  was  in  January  and 
February  of  this  year  when  owners 
were  requested  to  provide  a  thermo- 
stat, repair  damaged  plaster  and  ad- 
dress problems  with  the  garbage  chute, 
among  other  things. 


0^ 


The  grafitti  speaks  for  dissatisfied  King  Edward  residents  Teresa  Rodriguez, 
David  Canfield  and  Sandra  Ray. 


ming  in  rats  and  maggots." 

Another  tenant  at  the  meeting  re- 
ported finding  a  live  mouse  in  her 
baby's  crib. 

In  an  earlier  interview,  while  mice 
scurried  about,  a  Cambodian  family 
told  The  Times  they  were  plagued  by 
rats  and  mice  even  though  they  had 
scrubbed  the  apartment  from  top 
to  bottom  and  threw  out  the  old 
garbage  can  upon  moving  in. 

"We  have  responded  to  all  the  situ- 
ations that  have  arisen  in  the  building," 
said  Chuck  Coffman  of  Management 
Equities,  which  oversees  the  build- 
ing. "We  feel  the  building  is  a  good 
building." 

Resident  manager  Larry  Hickman 
said  most  of  the  problems  were  due 
to  the  tenants  and  that  the  new  owners 
who  took  over  in  late  1985  were  try- 
ing to  remedy  all  problems. 

Rodriguez  showed  the  Times  exten- 
sive correspondence  detailing  her  ef- 
forts to  get  the  owners  to  act  on  the 


The  40  unit  building,  where  rents 
range  from  $365-565,  is  owmed  by 
L&F  Properties.  At  one  time  it  was 
ovmed  by  notorious  landlord  Guenther 
Kaussen,  whose  buildings  were  gene- 
rally known  for  their  high  rents  and 
poor  conditions.  But  one  tenant  said 
that  things  were  better  when  Kaussen 
was  owner  because  "at  least  we  had 
security  guards  24  hours  a  day." 

Another  tenemt,  who  requested  that 
her  name  not  be  used,  said  that  at 
least  there  were  no  rats  when  Kaussen 
was  ovmer.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
security  in  the  building  and  the  open 
front  door,  she  said,  "I  fear  for  my 
life  and  my  children's  life  and  safety." 

The  North  of  Market  Planning  Co- 
alition, which  is  assisting  the  tenants' 
group,  is  advising  them  to  consider 
going  to  the  Rent  Board  for  a  rent 
reduction  or  take  matters  into  their 
own  hands  by  pooling  their  money  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  problems  and 
then  deducting  the  costs  from  their 
rents. 


TENDERLOIN  EMPLOYERS 
NO  COST  EMPLOYEE  REFERRAL 
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•  Trained,  skilled  applicants 
Offers      •  Quick  casual  labor  referral 

You:      •  Trades  •  Clerical  •  Restaurant 

•  Help  for  all  personnel  needs 

Local  residents,  sexual  minorities  encouraged  to  apply 
CCHH  Job  Development  146  Leavenworth  St.,  776-2102  X42 


Seniors  for  Harry  Britt! 

Remember  to  Vote  April  7 

from  Alan  WUllami.  a  Gray  Panther 


Hurley  tenants  Rex  Gobel  (left)  and  Frank  Carder  (right)  at  a  tenants"  meeting 

Tragic  Hotel  Murder 
Sparks  Tenant  Action 


by  David  Nowakowski 

Residents  of  the  Hurley  Hotel  at 
201  Leavenworth  are  angry  and 
frightened.  Angry  because  they 
lost  a  friend  and  neighbor  last  month 
to  a  senseless  and  brutal  murder. 
And  frightened  that  there's  nothing  to 
stop  it  from  happening  again.  That 
fear  has  brought  the  residents,  mostly 
seniors,  together  to  demand  that  some- 
thing be  done  about  the  lack  of  se- 
curity in  their  home. 

On  Friday,  Feb.  13,  74-year-old 
Juanita  Glascow,  a  long-time  Tender- 
loin resident,  was  found  strangled  in 
her  apartment.  There  was  no  evidence 
of  forced  entry  into  her  room  and 
nothing  was  missing  but  her  key. 

According  to  tenant  Tony  Lynch, 
that's  not  the  first  key  to  hit  the  streets. 
He  says  he  has  often  seen  non-resi- 
dents wandering  into  the  building. 
"I've  come  down  here  (the  lobby) 
at  5  a.m.  on  my  way  to  work,  and 
found  5  or  6  people  asleep  on  the 
couches/'  Lynch  says. 

With  the  help  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition,  residents 


of  the  55-unit  hotel  are  organizing  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  problem.  At  a 
meeting  in  late  February,  they  compiled 
a  list  of  demands,  including  24-hour 
security  staff,  a  camera  in  the  lobby, 
and  a  new  gate  with  an  unduplica- 
table  key  for  the  front  door. 

Elected  tenant  representative  Steven 
James  has  offered  to  volunteer  his 
own  time  to  guard  the  front  desk, 
in  exchange  for  a  rent  reduction. 
James  has  been  given  the  task  of  pri- 
cing the  cost  of  the  proposed  changes, 
and  presenting  them  to  landlord  Jean 
Belleau,  who  will  meet  with  tenants 
early  this  month. 

Belleau  told  the  Times  that  the 
proposed  changes  could  not  be  imple- 
mented without  a  rent  increase.  "Those 
things  cost  money,"  Belleau  said, 
"and  someone  has  to  pay."  Even  if 
the  changes  were  made,  Belleau  doubts 
how  effective  they  will  be.  'These 
things  (murders)  happen  in  Pacific 
Heights.  Nothing  will  stop  it,"  he 
said. 

'In  the  event  nothing  is  done,"  says 
James,  "we  have  no  choice  but  to 
find  legal  counsel  and  demand  a  rent 
strike." 


Support 
the  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center 


The  Self-Help  Center  is  in  dlanger  of  not  receiving  promised 
funding  to  allow  them  to  provide  services  24  hours  a  day,  7  days 
a  week,  including  holidays.  Mental  health  crises  are  most  likely  to 
occur  when  social  service  agencies  are  closed  and  when  a  person 
feels  alone — i.e.,  nights,  holidays  and  weekends.  If  the  center  is 
not  able  to  operate  24  hours  a  day,  people  will  be  forced  into  ex- 
pensive hospitalization  or  incarceration  and  the  heart  will  be  cut 
out  of  a  program  developed  with  the  input  of  hundreds  of  neigh- 
borhood residents  and  over  20  community  agencies. 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO: 

ATTEND  THE  HEALTH  COMMISSION  HEARING 

Tuesday,  March  10,  2  p.m. 
101  Grove  Street 

WRITE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  HEALTH  COMMISSION 

c/o  Dr.  Phillip  Lee,  President 
Health  Commission 
101  Grove  #314 
S.F.,  CA.  94102 

This  ad  was  sponsored  by  the  North  of  Market  Planning  Coa- 
lition For  more  information,  call  474-2164  or  554-0518. 
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G.  A.  Compromise  Passes  Committee 


Homeless  activist  Gregory  Francis  spoke  about  the  need  for  G.A.  reform  at  a 
City  Hall  press  conference  last  month. 


in  short 


by  Stan  West 

Adding  up  to  Success 

Students  from  18  San  Francisco 
middle  schools  will  compete  in  the 
national  Mathcounts  contest  on  March 
7  at  1  p.m.  at  LoweJJ  High  School, 
1101  Eucalyptus  Drive. 

Organized  by  the  Golden  Gale 
chapter  of  the  California  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  Mathcounts  is 
a  national  "math-bee"  in  which  7lh 
and  8th-graders  comptete  at  school, 
regional,  state  and  ultimately  national 
competitions. 

One  of  the  participating  schools 
which  many  Tenderloin  kids  attend  is 
Benjamin  Franklin  Middle  School . 
Principal  Steve  Hirabayashi  told  The 
Times:  "Were  proud  of  the  kids  achie- 
ving recognition  for  their  abilities. 
We  feel  that  getting  into  these  kinds 
of  events  helps  build  self-esteem." 

Ben  Franklin  students  will  compete 
against  72  others  on  subjects  like  li- 
near algebra,  polynomials,  probability 
and  statistics. 

Nicaraguan  Leader  Speaks  at 
Glide 

Nicaraguan  Ambassador  to  the  U.N. 
Nora  Astorga  will  speak  at  Glide 
Memorial  Church,  330  Hlis,  March 
20  at  7:30  p.m. 

Astorga  came  to  her  current  post  at 
the  United  Nations  last  February. 
Prior  to  her  appointment,  she  was 
Nicaragua's  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
and  her  country's  representative  at  the 
Organization  of  American  States, 
meetings  of  the  Contadora  Group  as 
well  as  envoy  to  the  U.N.  Women's 
Conference  in  Nairobi.  Admission  for 
this  event  is  $6.  For  more  information, 
call  Elaine  Elinson  at  534-4688  or  549- 
1387. 

Tenderloin  Street  Sweep 

Coffee,  donuts,  Carl's  Jr.  hambur- 
gers and  free  t-shirts  will  be  pro- 
vided to  all  who  can  work  up  a  sweat 
removir\g  trash  and  glass  from  neigh- 
borhood streets  on  March  14.  Ten- 
derloin residents  are  beir\g  asked  to 
'come  early  and  stay  late  cleaning  up 
this  wonderful  neighborhood  we  call 
home, "  by  Keith  Grier,  an  Eddy 
Street  block  captain  and  Boeddeker 
Park  director. 

Festivities  begin  at  8:15  a.m.  out- 
side of  Reality  Arts  Workshop,  366 
Eddy  Street. 


Free  Tax  Help  for  Seniors 

It's  tax  time  again.  And  senior 
citizens  are  encouraged  to  file  their 
tax  forms  as  soon  as  possible.  To  fa- 
cilitate this  fun  process,  the  Volunteer 
Tax  Assistance  Program  is  once 
again  offering  F-R-E-E  tax  form  pre- 
paration at  two  Tenderloin  sites:  The 
San  Francisco  Senior  Center  at  481 
OTarrell  St.,  771-7950  and  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  432  Mason  St., 
392-7463.  Interested  seniors  are  asked 
to  call  for  an  appointment. 

The  Program  is  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Health,  which 
is  also  offering  a  "senior  news  line" 
where  the  elderly  can  get  a  free  list- 
ing of  events  and  health  tips  by  calling 
552-6016.  According  to  department 
spokeswoman,  Mary  Theresa  Dowling. 
the  "senior  news  line"  presents  a  three- 
minute  taped  message  "that  could 
always  use  new  information  and  tips 
from  people  in  the  community." 

Free  Taxis  for  Disabled  Seniors 

Need  a  ride?  The  Rose  Resnick  Cen- 
ter for  the  Blind  and  Handicapped, 
a  non-profit  organization  helping  dis- 
abled and  low-income  seniors,  is  of- 
fering free  taxi  rides  to  elders  with 
incomes  under  $600  a  month  who  can 
prove  that  they  are  unable  to  use 
public  transportation.  According  to 
Center  spokeswoman  Sally  Reeves, 
the  Center  also  needs  volunteer  assis- 
tance. Anyone  interested  in  free  trans- 
portation or  volunteer  work  should 
call  441-1980. 

Prenatal  Classes  in  Cantonese 

Health  Center  #4  will  be  offering 
prenatal  classes  in  Cantonese  for  ex- 
pectant mothers  and  fathers  every 
Wednesday  this  month  from  2  p.m. 
to  4  p.m.  Topics  covered  will  be  nu- 
trition, preparation  for  labor,  delivery 
and  hospital  procedures.  The  classes 
will  be  held  at  Health  Center  #4,  1490 
Mason  St.  (on  lop  of  Broadway  Tun- 
nel). 

Aimee  Yan  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health  explains:  "A  healthy 
baby  is  a  goal  of  pregnant  woman. 
You  can  help  assure  the  health  of 
your  baby  by  getting  prenatal  care 
early  or  go  to  a  maternity  clinic  at 
a  local  hospital  or  public  health  clinic 
as  soon  as  possible."  Yan  also  warns 
expectant  mothers  to  eat  nutritious 
meals  and  quit  drinking,  smoking  or 
taking  drugs. 


by  Rob  Waters 

After  two  years  of  research,  lob- 
bying and  demonstrating,  a  coa- 
lition of  welfare  rights  advocates 
and  homeless  persons  won  approval 
last  month  from  a  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  for  a  compro- 
mise package  of  reforms  in  the  city's 
General  Assistance  program  designed 
to  make  it  easier  for  poor  people  to 
get  out  of  homeless  shelters  and 
onto  G.A. 

The  moment  of  victory  wasn't  with- 
out its  llth-hour  compromises,  how- 
ever. A  key  element  of  the  proposed 
reform —to  provide  applicants  with 
cash  payments  in  three  days  rather 
than  15— was  dropped  by  advocates 
at  the  last  minute,  due  to  opposition 
from  Mayor  Feinstein  and  the  Rev. 
Cecil  Williams. 

Among  the  measures  that  did  gain 
approval  were  provisions  that  would: 

•  Remove  the  requirement  that  ap- 
plicants show  proof  of  a  local 
address  or  room  reservation  be- 
fore they  can  get  aid. 

•  Provide  assistance  to  applicants 
in  obtaining  proper  identification. 

•  Change  existing  penalities  so  that 
people  will  no  longer  be  denied 
or  cut  off  assistance  unless  they 
intentionally  fail  to  comply  with 
requirements. 

•  Establish  a  six-month  pilot  pro- 


I  Love  to  Cook  But  Can't 

"I  Love  to  Cook,  But  Can't/'  a 
no-cook  recipe  book  for  people  with- 
out a  kitchen,  is  a  brand  new  offer- 
ing for  Tenderloin  residents  from  the 
Tenderloin  Senior  Outreach  Project. 
The  book  contains  more  than  120 
recipes  for  cold  soups,  salads,  appeti- 
zers, main  dishes,  sandwiches,  desserts 
and  even  shakes  which  can  be  pre- 
pared without  cooking  facilities. 

'This  is  not  a  solution  to  the  food 
problem  in  the  Tenderloin,"  says  Nan- 
cy Masters  of  the  Tenderloin  Senior 
Outreach  Project,  "but  it  may  pro- 
vide seniors  and  others  with  the  in- 
formation needed  to  prepare  more  nu- 
tritious meals  in  their  rooms." 

Some  of  the  new  culinary  treats 
include  cranberry  delights,  suiuise 
shakes  and  cold  tomato  bisques.  Mas- 
ters reports. 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the 
cookbook  are  available  free  to  Ten- 
derloin residents  living  in  hotels  with- 
out kitchen  facilities.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  the  Tenderloin  Senior 
Outreach  Project  at  928-8767  between 
10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday . 


S.F.  Fair  Looking  for  T.L.  Angle 

The  San  Francisco  Fair  is  appealing 
to  Tenderloin  residents  to  participate 
in  its  lively  "Contest  for  a  Contest. " 

Known  for  its  zany  competitions 
which  range  from  "fog-calling"  to  a 
Herb  Caen -write-alike  contest,  festi- 
val organizers  are  asking  locals  to 
write  in  contest  ideas  that  capture  the 
wacky  spirit  of  the  Tenderloin. 

"We're  appealing  to  all  the  creative 
people  in  the  Tenderloin,  including 
the  many  talented  artists,  to  suggest 
contest  ideas  that  really  show  the 
rich  life  of  the  neighborhood,"  says 
Merle  Goldstone  of  the  San  Francisco 
Fair. 

The  deadline  for  submitting  contest 
ideas  is  March  10.  Contestants  may 
enter  as  many  ideas  as  they  can  dream 
up.  Entries,  including  those  that  are 
lewd,  crude  and  socially  unacceptable, 
must  be  typewritten  or  legibly  hand- 
written, and  mailed  to  the  S.F.  Fair 
Contest  Office,  255  Channel  St.  SF, 
CA  94107.  Cash  prizes  of  up  to  $300 
will  be  awarded  to  the  top  three  ideas 
selected  by  a  panel  of  judges.  For 
more  info,  call  557-9755. 


ject  which  will  provide  job  train- 
ing and  counseling  for  G.A.  reci- 
pients. 

Advocates  have  argued  that  the 
15-day  wait  for  cash  has  clogged  up 
the  city's  homeless  hotels  with  people 
on  vouchers  waiting  for  their  first 
checks.  The  result,  they  say,  is  that 
the  number  of  hotel  rooms  generally 
available  to  low-income  people  has 
decreased  and  their  cost  has  gone  up. 

But  Mayor  Feinstein  opposed  the 
change  to  quicker  cash  aid,  citir\g  es- 
timates by  the  budget  analyst  that  it 
might  cost  as  much  as  $750,000  a  year. 
So  did  Williams,  whose  food  pro- 
gram might  have  lost  $200,000  if  people 
were  given  cash  sooner  instead  of  using 
food  vouchers  at  Glide.  To  bolster  his 
position,  he  packed  the  hearing  with 
dozens  of  his  supporters. 

Faced  with  this  opposition— and  the 
likelihood  of  a  mayoral  veto — the  advo- 
cates and  Supervisor  Nancy  Walker, 
the  sporwor  of  the  reforms,  decided  to 
drop  the  contested  measure. 

The  reforms  that  did  get  committee 
approval,  according  to  Lisa  Parsons  of 
the  G.A.  Advocacy  Project,  will  sig- 
ruficantly  reduce  the  numbers  of  people 
denied  or  discontinued  from  assistance 
by  getting  rid  of  provisions  that  "ope- 
rate so  harshly  on  people  applying  for 
G.A." 

'It's  still  a  substantial  reform," 
agreed  Heidi  Swarts  of  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition.  "It's  just 
rot  everything  we  wanted." 


Volunteers  Needed  in  Schools 

One-third  of  the  students  in  San 
Francisco's  public  schools  speak  limited 
English.  "Hundreds  of  these  kids  who 
come  from  the  Tenderloin  will  suffer 
if  teachers  do  not  get  the  assistance 
of  volunteers  from  the  community," 
says  Eve  Siegel  of  San  Francisco 
School  Volunteers. 

The  Volunteers  are  sponsoring  two 
training  workshops  this  month  for 
Tenderloin  residents  and  others,  who 
are  interested  in  volunteering  their 
time  and  skills  to  help  youngsters 
with  limited  English.  For  those  in- 
terested in  learning  tutoring  skills,  a 
two-part  workshop  called  "one-on- 
one"  wiW  be  held  at  Argorme  Ele- 
mentary School,  675  17th  Ave.  (near 
Cabrillo),  March  9  and  March  10  at 
9  a.m. 

Another  workshop,  "Pathways  to 
English" — teaching  volunteers  how  to 
work  effectively  with  students  learn- 
ing English  as  a  second  language — 
wall  be  held  at  Horace  Mann  Middle 
School,  3351  23rd  St.  (between  Va- 
lencia and  Bartlett)  March  16  and  17, 
starting  at  9  a.m. 

YWCA  Childcare 

Parents  seeking  lop-quality  child- 
care  should  call  the  YMCA  Mission 
Child  Care  Center  at  552-6790.  The 
YWCA,  located  at  1855  Folsom  Street 
(near  15th),  is  looking  for  children 
6  months  to  5-years-old  to  play,  learn 
and  receive  loving  care  by  creden- 
tialed  staff.  Interested  parents  are  in- 
vited to  make  an  appointment  for  a 
tour  of  the  recently -renovated  facilities, 
including  the  new  playground  funded 
by  the  Mayor's  office  of  community 
development. 

Ethiopian  Mental  Health 
Workshop 

The  Third  Baptist  Church  refugee 
program  and  the  city  mental  health 
department  will  co-spor\sor  a  three-day 
workshop  on  proper  treatment  of 
Ethiopian  and  Eritrean  refugees — a 
group  besieged  with  recent  suicides — 
at  Fort  Mason  Center,  March  4  to  6, 
9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.  The  conference,  which 
costs  $40,  will  provide  in-depth  dis- 
cussions with  East  African  and  West- 
em  mental  health  professionals  on  use- 
ful approaches  in  working  with  Ethi- 
opian clients.  For  more  information, 
call  Katie  Taylor  at  558-4031. 
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Homeless  Youth 
Still  Waiting 
For  Help 

by  Allen  Mathis 

Last  November,  when  Mayven,  a 
15-year-oId  giri,  was  kicked  out 
her  suburban  Portland  home,  she 
wound  up,  like  thousands  of  other 
kids,  on  the  streets  of  San  Francisco. 

Mayven  (not  her  real  name)  had 
heard  that  the  city  could  be  dangerous 
but  she  never  imagined  how  tired, 
lonely  and  scary  the  Tenderloin  streets 
could  be. 

"When  we  arrived,  I  went  four  days 
with  no  sleep  drinking  ions  of  coffee 
to  the  point  that  I  was  delirious," 
she  recalls. 

It  was  then  that  Maureen  Gammons, 
an  outreach  worker  for  the  Larkin 
Street  Youth  Center,  approached 
Mayven  and  her  friend  with  a  friendly 
hello  and  some  useful  information. 

Through  Larkin  Street,  a  youth 
counseling  center,  they  got  food  vou- 
chers for  local  restaurants  and  lod- 
ging in  a  youth  shelter.  Now,  May- 
ven is  waiting  to  see  if  she  will  be- 
come one  of  the  first  out-of-town 
youth  to  get  placed  into  foster  care 
under  new  guidelines  recently  passed 
by  the  city's  Social  Services  Com- 
mission. 

For  three  years,  the  city's  welfare 
department  has  resisted  placing  out-of- 
town  kids,  claiming  it  was  legally  pre- 
vented from  serving  them  and  that  to 
do  so  would  require  spending  money 
the  city  does  not  have.  It  would  also 
create  a  magnet  effect  and  draw  more 
runaways  to  San  Francisco,  the  de- 
partment and  the  mayor's  office  argued. 

But  last  October,  State  Attorney 
General  John  Van  de  Kamp  issued  an 
opinion  that  counties  have  the  legal 
responsibility  to  provide  services  to  all 
youth  in  need,  regardless  of  where 
they  come  from. 
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Kids  do  get  help  at  Larkin  Street 
Youtti  Center. 

In  December,  the  Social  Services 
Commission  responded  by  declaring  an 
official  policy  that  out-of-town  youth 
should  be  served.  They  directed  the 
department  to  sit  down  with  youth 
service  agencies  and  come  up  with  a 
plan  to  do  so. 

Lillian  Johnson,  the  department's 
director  of  child  and  family  services, 
says  she  has  set  up  a  review  panel 
with  members  of  her  staff  and  repre- 
sentatives of  youth  agencies.  But  so 
far,  she  acknowledged,  it  '"hasn't  really 
gotten  off  the  ground." 

The  problem,  she  says,  is  that  un- 
less out-of-county  youth  can  be  proven 
eligible  for  welfare  under  strict  federal 
guidelines,  the  county  would  have  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  services,  which 
she  says  Mayor  Feinstein  is  unwilling 
to  do.  Oocumenting  eligiblity  involves 
getting  detailed  information  about  a 
child's  parents  and  their  resources,  a 
process  she  says  is  usually  impossible. 

"Well  help  kids,  we'll  do  what- 
ever we  can  but  we  won't  place  them 
if  we  can't  determine  their  eligiblity," 
Johnson  said.  "Unless  someone  is 
going  to  give  me  a  free  ticket  to  start 
spending  county  money." 

"Prior  to  the  Attorney  General's 
opinion,  the  Department  of  Social 
Services  used  every  excuse  in  the  book 
to  avoid  serving  these  kids,"  says 
Greg  Day.  a  youth  advocate  with 
Larkin  Street  Youth  Center. 

Now,  Day  says,  he's  hoping  the 
department  will  change  its  tune.  But 
thus  far,  he  says,  "Not  a  single  out- 
of-county  youth  has  been  served." 

Johnson  says  her  review  panel  will 
meet  in  early  March  to  try  to  hash 
out  some  kind  of  agreement.  In  the 
meantime,  Mayven  will  continue  to 
wait  to  see  who  will  help  her. 


Dynamic  Leader  Hopes  To 
Spark  SF  Homeless 


by  Clair  Whitmer 

To  approving  cries  of  "Say  it, 
brother!"  and  'Tell  it  like  it  is!' 
Chris  Sprowal,  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Homeless  Union, 
delivered  a  rousing  speech  to  a  small 
crowd  at  Ellis  Street's  509  Club  last 
month.  He  called  on  homeless  people 
to  "stop  standing  in  lines"  and  to 
'start  getting  mad." 

Sprowal  was  in  town  to  drum  up 
membership  in  the  union's  fledgling 
San  Francisco  chapter.  Many  of  the  30 
people  in  attendance  have  already 
been  attending  the  weekly  local  meet- 
ings at  the  Tenderloin  Self-Help  Cen- 
ter. 

Sprowal  blamed  the  homeless  crisis 
on  the  "endless  search  for  profit"  and 
said  that,  like  the  civil  rights  and  labor 
movements,  homeless  people  "are  ri- 
sing out  of  the  grave  and  saying,  'No 
more.'" 


city-owned  brownstone  for  six  days 
before  being  evicted  and  promised 
new  quarters. 

In  January,  the  union  coordinated 
demonstrations  in  eight  cities  in  which 
homeless  people  briefly  occupied  go- 
vernment-owned buildings. 

Sprowal  would  like  to  spark  the 
same  kind  of  activism  here  in  San 
Francisco.  Up  to  this  point,  the  local 
organization  has  had  only  a  few  dedi- 
cated members  and  no  official  leader- 
ship or  goals. 

In  its  first  month  of  existence,  the 
local  chapter  sent  small  contingents 
to  meetings  on  the  homeless  program 
at  City  Hall.  In  the  future,  local  or- 
ganizers vow  to  become  a  significant 
presence. 

"Every  time  they  start  talking  about 
the  homeless,  we've  got  to  show  up, " 
says  local  union  member  Michael  Lee. 
"Four,  six  or  400,  we  need  to  be 


Organizers  of  local  Homeless  Union  pose  with  Ctiris  Sprowal  (center  in  suit). 


Sprowal,  a  former  union  organizer 
who  found  himself  homeless,  launched 
the  union  in  Philadelphia  in  early 
1985.  He  says  the  situation  for  home- 
less people  will  never  change  until  the 
homeless  themselves  demand  the  neces- 
sary changes. 

"We  only  get  what  we  organize  to 
take.  We  keep  looking  around  for 
someone  to  change  things  and  no  one 
is  there.  Some  people  get  the  notion 
that  we  just  go  to  City  Hall  and  ask," 
Sprowal  scoffed. 

He  exhorted  the  crowd  to  stop 
"standing  in  lines,  begging  for  stuff. 
We"ve  got  to  be  prepared  to  fight  for 
it.  We've  got  to  start  getting  mad." 

In  other  cities  across  the  country, 
union  members  have  used  direct  action 
techniques  like  picketing,  sit-ins  and 
demonstrations  to  get  what  they 
wanted. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  homeless  uruon, 
won  food  stamps  and  the  right  to  vote 
for  people  with  no  address  and  in 
Boston,  union  members  occupied  a 


there,  so  they'll  say,  'Oh,  yeah,  the 
Homeless  Union  was  there."  It's  our 
lives  that  are  in  the  balance.  " 

"Whatever  it  takes  to  get  (the  city's) 
attention,"  agreed  Gregory  Francis, 
another  local  union  member.  "If  they 
will  not  give  us  permission,  we  will 
take  it  and  let  them  deal  with  the 
consequences  after." 

So  far,  the  local  union  is  just  the 
bare  bones  of  an  organization,  a 
situation  much  like  the  union's  early 
days  in  Philadelphia  when  Sprowal 
had  to  bribe  people  to  meetings  with 
offers  of  beer  and  wine  afterwards. 
But  after  their  first  demonstration, 
Sprowal  says,  people  "didn't  ask  for 
no  more  wine  and  beer.  We  got  high 
on  the  picket  line." 

Sprowal  has  confidence  in  the 
union's  ability  to  improve  the  situation 
of  homeless  people. 

"The  American  people  have  always 
had  the  courage,  creativity  and  forti- 
tude to  change  things  around,"'  he 
says.  "'And  this  is  our  damn  country 
too." 


Should  you  take  the 
AIDS  Antibody  Test? 


The  AIDS  Antibody 
Test  shows  if  you  have 
been  infected  with  the 
virus  that  can  cause 
AIDS. 

If  you  test  positive,  you 
can  infect  others. 

The  test  DOES  NOT 
show  if  you  have  the 
disease  itself. 

It  CANNOT  predict  if 
you  will  get  AIDS  or 
any  other  illness  in 
the  future. 
The  San  Francisco 
Department  of  Public 
Health  offers  AIDS 


Antibody  Testing  which 
is  VOLUNTARY,  FREE 
and  ANONYMOUS- 

You  do  not  reveal  your 
name  or  any  other 
information  about 
yourself.  Counseling 
and  referrals  are 
also  available. 

Although  you  can  take 
the  test  at  other 
locations,  only 
Alternative  Test  Sites 
guarantee  your 
anonymity. 


To  find  out  more  about 
the  test,  call  the  S.E 
AIDS  Foundation 
HOTLINE: 

863-AIDS 

In  Northern  California: 
(800)  FOR  AIDS 
(TDD:  864-6606) 

To  make  an 
appointment  at  an 
AJtcrnative  Test  Site 
for  education  or 
testing,  call: 

621-4858 

(TDD;  621  S106) 

Get  the  facts. 
Then  decide. 


Funding  for  this  message  provided  t>y  the  San  Francisco  I>cpartmeni  of  Public  Health. 
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Crime  and  Traffic 
Top  Refugee  Concerns 


by  Hung  Quoc  Tran  and  Chanthanom 
Ounkeo 

Cambodian,  Vietnamese  and  Lao- 
tian refugees  packed  a  special 
meeting  last  month  to  voice  con- 
cerns about  life  in  the  Tenderloin 
ranging  from  traffic  safety  to  high 
rents  and  from  lack  of  childcare  to 
street  crime. 

Tho  Do,  a  board  member  of  the 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition, 
which  organized  the  meeting,  urged 
those  present  to  join  the  Coalition  and 
to  "take  part  in  all  community  acti- 
vities like  this  meeting  in  order  to 
improve  our  neighborhood. " 

Tony  Tran  said  the  streets  in  the 
Tenderloin  are  very  dirty  and  sug- 
gested, "We  should  educate  ourselves 
and  our  children  to  keep  everything 
clean."  Others  agreed  this  is  a  prob- 
lem for  all  Tenderloin  residents,  not 
only  the  refugees,  and  needs  everyone's 
cooperation. 

Houmpheng  Mexai  said  more  open 
space  was  needed  for  children  to  play. 
"The  best  place  would  be  up  Leaven- 


worth, where  there's  so  many  children 
and  no  place  to  play  right  now," 
Mexai  said.  "The  park  on  Jones  and 
Eddy  is  nice,  but  there's  too  many 
adults." 

One  man  said  that  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple hardly  use  the  park  because  "we 
always  see  a  group  of  men  standing 
at  the  gate,  and  this  makes  us  hesi- 
tate to  enter  the  park." 

A  young  Vietnamese  woman  com- 
plained that  "there  is  not  enough  child- 
care  in  the  area"  while  another  said, 
"1  feel  unsafe  when  going  out  because 
I  always  meet  drunk  people  and  un- 
friendly homeless  everywhere  on  the 
sidewalks. " 

Xiang  Nouane  Khamtanh  said,  'We 
are  very  concerned  about  the  danger 
from  cars  for  our  children.  We've  had 
some  terrible  accidents  where  several 
children  have  died." 

The  Coalition  intends  to  set  up  a 
committee  of  Southeast  Asians  who 
live  in  the  Tenderloin  to  address  some 
of  the  problems  raised  in  the  meel- 
ir\g.  For  more  information  contact 
Tho  Do  at  771-2600. 


Playing  Possum 


Ttie  ZooMobile  from  the  Josephine  Randall,  Jr.  Museum  brings  furry  creatures 
to  Boeddeker  Park  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month. 


Funds  Finally  Getting  Through 
To  Families  in  Cambodia 


by  Sophalh  Pak 

Word  has  begun  trickling  back 
to  Cambodians  in  the  Ten- 
derloin that  money  they  sent 
to  relatives  in  Cambodia  last  year 
through  a  local  priest.  Father  Nazarin, 
is  finally  getting  into  the  hands  of  their 
families. 

Nazarin,  a  Chaldean  priest  well- 
known  in  the  city's  Cambodian  com- 
munity, left  for  Cambodia  in  March, 
1986,  carrying  almost  $80,000  he  col- 
lected from  Cambodians  here  for  their 
families  back  home. 

Delayed  for  several  months  in  Europe 
and  Thailand  trying  to  secure  a  visa, 
Nazarin  finally  entered  Cambodia  in 
August  only  to  find  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  distribute  the  money  direct- 
ly to  the  300  families.  Instead,  he 
deposited  it  with  the  government- 
minus  $9,621. 

"I  took  that  for  my  commission," 
Nazarin  told  The  Times. 

As  the  months  dragged  on,  Cam- 
bodians who  sent  money  over  with 
Nazarin  began  to  doubt  that  it  would 
ever  get  to  their  relatives. 

But  last  month,  letters  were  received 
by  several  Tenderloin  Cambodians 
telling  them  that  their  families  had 
received  the  money. 

"My  brother  just  sent  a  letter  to  tell 
me  that  he  had  received  the  money,  ' 
said  Tenderloin  resident  Sao  Meas, 
who  has  relatives  living  near  Phnom 
Penh.  "Now  1  feel  a  little  bit  happy.' 

Pum  Seng,  who  sent  funds  with 


Nazarin  to  her  family  in  Siem  Reap 
province,  had  been  pessimistic  that 
the  money  would  be  delivered.  But 
now,  she  says,  "I  have  more  hope  that 
my  money  will  reach  my  relatives." 

The  reason  it  look  so  long  for  people 
to  start  getting  their  money,  Nazarin 
said,  was  because  the  Cambodian  go- 
vernment had  never  dealt  with  any- 
thing like  this  before.  As  far  as  he 
knows,  he  was  the  first  person  to  take 
a  lot  of  money  into  Cambodia.  Be- 
cause the  country  is  so  poor,  it  took 
a  while  for  the  funds  to  be  processed. 

"There's  no  computers  there,  even 
typewriters  are  rare,"  said  Nazarin. 
"So  to  process  that  amount  of  money, 
they  have  to  take  a  long  time  to  make 
it  work. 

"I  know  pwople  were  really  upset 
with  me  but  they  don't  understand." 

Nazarin  is  currently  trying  to  work 
out  an  arrangement  with  his  bank  in 
San  Francisco  to  directly  transfer  Kmds 
deposited  there  to  the  National  Bank 
in  Phnom  Penh.  He  hopes  this  will 
expedite  things  in  the  future. 


HAI  KEG 

Diem  Tarn  ■  Com  Trua  ■  Food  To  Go 
Open  7  Days 
7:00  AM  -  10:00  PM 


442  Hyde  Street 
Bel:  O'Farrell  &  Ellis 
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Laos  Today:  One  Man's  View 


by  Sara  Colm 

Laos  is  recovering  from  the  eco- 
nomic slump  it  suffered  in  the  late 
1970s  after  the  United  States  with- 
drew and  the  communist  Palhet  Lao 
came  to  power,  and  is  now  producing 
enough  food  to  feed  its  people. 

That's  the  opinion  of  Randy  Ireson, 
an  American  who  just  returned  from 
several  years  in  Laos  as  a  rural  deve- 
lopment worker  with  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  which  has 
worked  in  the  country  under  different 
governments  since  1973. 

Ireson,  who  speaks  Lao  and  travelled 
in  11  of  the  country's  17  provinces 
during  the  last  two  years,  also  worked 
there  from  1967  to  1969  and  visited 
briefly  in  1975. 

After  the  war,  Ireson  said,  efforts 
to  pressure  people  to  join  co-operatives 
failed  dismally  so  the  government  eased 
up.  While  co-ops  are  still  a  priority, 
"anyone  who  doesn't  want  to  join  a 
co-op  doesn't  have  to— nothing  is 
said,"  he  claims. 

Ireson  says  the  government  tries  to 
encourage  co-ops  by  giving  tractors 
and  fertilizers  to  them  first.  In  the 
north  and  northeast,  co-ops  are  very 
active,  but  in  other  areas  "people  may 
sign  up  and  say  they've  joined  the 
co-op,  for  the  benefits,  but  then  farm 
the  way  they've  always  done,"  Ireson 
says. 

Ireson  noted  improvement  in  the 
educational  system  since  he  was  in 
Laos  in  the  60s.  Most  towns  in  the 
countryside  now  have  small  schools 
with  one  or  two  grades,  although  the 
quality  of  the  education  is  still  low. 
'There's  no  paper,  no  books,  in  some 
of  the  rural  towns,"  he  said. 

According  to  Ireson,  some  of  the 
large  central  produce  markets  in  the 
main  cities  have  been  closed  or  re- 
placed with  state  stores,  although 
there  are  still  plenty  of  smaller  mar- 


kets with  abundant  meat  and  vege- 
tables. "Before  1975,  all  the  vegetables 
and  goods  in  the  market  in  Vientiane 
came  from  Thailand — now  it's  all  pro- 
duced in  Laos.  And  there  seems  to  be 
enough,"  he  said. 

Ireson  reported  a  significant  Viet- 
namese presence  in  Laos— government 
advisors  as  well  as  some  30  to  50 
thousand  troops.  In  spite  of  their 
influence,  Ireson  says  that  Lao  of- 
ficials have  some  power  to  make  their 
own  decisions  and  sometimes  go 
against  Vietnamese  wishes. 

As  examples,  he  cited  improving  re- 
lations between  Thailand  and  Laos — 
Vietnam  would  prefer  them  a  bit 
chillier,  Ireson  says — as  well  as  govern- 
ment tolerance  of  a  thriving  private 
economy.  As  for  the  re-education 
camps  thai  former  officials  and  "cap- 
italists" were  sent  to  after  the  war, 
Ireson  said,  "The  government  says 
they've  all  been  closed — but  if  you 
believe  that,  there's  a  bridge  in  Brook- 
lyn I'll  sell  you.  "  Ireson  believes 
that  one  or  two  camps  remain  open 
for  "hardcore  cases"  and  that  1  to  2 
thousand  people  are  'under  a  kind  of 
house  arrest "  outside  the  camps. 

In  spite  of  a  low  standard  of  living, 
and    many    hard    years  rebuilding 
the  country  after  the  war,  Ireson  paints 
a  picture  of  a  slowly  revitalizing  eco- 
nomy and  a  stable  social  structure. 

"There's  not  as  much  economic  ac- 
tivity as  during  the  war  when  all  the 
foreign  aid  was  coming  in,"  he  says. 
But  now,  less  of  it  goes  into  the  pock- 
ets of  generals  and  what  there  is  gets 
more  widely  distributed,  he  says. 

Ireson  jokingly  noted  one  difference 
he  observed  between  the  Vientiane  of 
1967  and  1984:  "Now  the  govern- 
ment buildings  have  paint  and  the 
private  buildings  don't — before  it 
was  the  opposite.  Otherwise,  things 
look  just  about  the  same." 


Job  Opening  for  Southeast  Asian 
Refugee  Community  Organizer 

20-40  hours/week 
$8,000-16,000/year 
medical  and  dental  benefits 

*  LciriTsn  a  .ooo-fij        Bran  j /Hmon 

♦  uisiuasni  wnuiSraSu  sijnj  15110 ^wni 


THONG  BAG  VIEC  LAM  :  Can  ngJdi  ti  nan -Dong  di/dng 
lam  nhan  vien  xa  hfii . 

-  20-40  gid  mot  tuan. 

-  Lu*dng  $8,000  hay  $16,000  mot  nam 

-  Bao  hiem  siJc  khoe  va  rang  mieng. 
Xin  gcii  resume  ve  3ia  chf  sau  : 

•  20  nS  40  ^atu^QsnSm 

*  $8,000  TIB  $16,000  oO 

This  position  includes  staffing  a  Southeast  Asian  Committee 
for  the  Tenderloin's  600-member  community  organization; 
helping  organize  refugee  tenants;  and  organizing  the  refugee 
community  on  such  issues  as  welfare,  safety,  housing,  etc. 

Send  resumes  to:  Refugee  Organizer,  North  of  Market 
Planning  Coalition,  295  Eddy  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102. 
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School  Violence  Shortage  of  SE  Asian  Teacher's  Aides 

Makes  Learning  Hard  for  Newcomers 


continued  from  page  1 

immigration  control  legislation.  And 
where  blacks  feel  under  siege  from 
rising  unemployment,  decreasing  sup- 
port for  social  programs  and  mount- 
ing racist  attacks  like  those  in  Howard 
Beach,  New  York  City  or  Cummir\gs, 
Georgia. 

It  is  under  this  tense  backdrop 
that  some  teachers  and  counselors  are 
using  innovative  approaches  to  try  to 
keep  a  lid  on  violence  and  teach  stu- 
dents what  might  be  their  most  impor- 
tant lesson:  how  to  deal  with  pwople 
who  are  different  and  how  to  cope 
with  anger. 

A  'totally  cool'  counselor 

Accordir\g  to  both  black  and  Asiar 
students,  Lee  Mun-VVah,  a  7th  grade 
counselor  at  Francisco  Middle  School, 
is  one  of  the  main  reasons  racial  con- 
flicts are  on  the  decline  at  that  school. 
"He's  totally  cool,  "  says  one  student, 
in  a  teenager's  highest  form  of  praise. 

Mun-Wah  set  up  a  regular  open 
forum  where  students  air  grievances 
and  leam  how  to  negotiate  crisis  situa- 
tions themselves.  The  interpersonal 
skills  learned  in  these  sessions,  he 
says,  carry  over  into  other  parts  of 
students'  daily  lives. 

In  September  of  last  year,  when 
racial  problems  culminated  in  several 
schoolyard  fights  between  Asians 
and  blacks,  Lee  organized  an  inter- 
racial football  team  where  blacks  and 
Asians  were  forced  to  play  with  each 
other  on  the  same  leam." 

It  Worked  well  for  a  while  but  when 
the  new  "rainbow  team"  took  over  the 
whole  schoolyard,  preventing  other 
students  from  playing,  the  team  was 
dissolved. 

Fighting  with  wits  instead  of  fists 

Two  years  ago,  things  were  pretty 
rough  at  Galileo  High,  which  for  a 
while  earned  the  dubious  ruckname 
"Hatchet  High"  after  an  incident  in 
which  a  black  student  was  struck 
with  a  hatchet  by  an  Asian  student. 

Now,  students  and  teachers  say, 
thii>gs  are  less  heated  at  this  school 
near  Fisherman's  Wharf  where  most 
Tenderloin  high  school  students  go. 

Many  credit  Sulieman  Cham,  a 
Cambodian  teachers'  aide  who  has 
lived  among  both  Moslem  blacks  and 


by  Stan  West 

Southeast  Asian  students  in  San 
Francisco's  public  schools  may 
soon  find  it  harder  than  ever  to 
get  help  in  their  native  language. 
The  number  of  Southeast  Asian  teach- 
er's aides,  already  low  in  the  opinion 
of  many  teachers,  could  shrink  further 
next  school  year  as  a  result  of  pos- 
sible school  district  layoffs  caused  by 
Gov.  Deukmejian's  cuts  in  education 
fundirxg. 

Late  last  month,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation refused  to  approve  a  plan,  sub- 
milted  by  Superintendent  Rcunon  Cor- 
tines,  that  would  have  sent  layoff 
notices  out  to  several  hundred  teachers, 
aides  and  administrators.  However, 
unless  a  deal  is  worked  out  between 
state  legislators  and  Deukmejian,  the 
layoffs  may  still  come  later  on. 

Many  Tenderloin  youngsters  go  to 
Francisco  Middle  School  where  there 
are  no  Cambodian  or  Laotian  teacher's 
aides.  This  is  frustrating  for  teachers 
at  the  school,  who  describe  the  diffi- 
culty of  trying  to  teach  newly-arrived 
children  who  have  been  thrown  into 
an  alien  setting  on  their  third  or 
fourth  day  in  the  country. 

"One  time  a  Lao  hilltribe  student 
who  had  never  been  in  any  school  in 
his  life  entered  one  of  our  classrooms 
and  sat  under  a  desk  instead  of  in  a 
chair,"  said  Pam  Kline,  a  program 
resource  teacher  at  Francisco. 

"We  had  no  Laotian  teacher's  aides 
to  explain  to  him  that  our  custom  was 
to  sit  in  chairs,  not  on  the  ground. 
He  spoke  no  English.  So  what  we  had 
to  do  was  get  an  advanced  Laotian 
student  to  serve  as  translator." 

Kline  said  that  staff  morale  "was 
really  low "  at  Francisco  as  a  result 
of  Cortines'  layoff  plan.  She  said  the 
cuts,  if  they  come  down,  "will  drasti- 
cally affect  minorities,  especially  (those 
with)  limited  English  who  rely  heavily 
on  paraprofessionals. " 

Students  at  Francisco  speak  a  total 
of  26  different  languages.  Of  880  stu- 
dents at  the  school,  139  are  Southeast 
Asian. 

Throughout  the  district,  there  are 
417    bi-lingual    classroom  teacher's 


Students  outside  Galileo  High  School. 


Buddhist  Asians,  as  one  reason  racial 
violence  rarely  surfaces  at  Galileo, 
which  is  65  percent  Asian  and  18  per- 
cent black. 

Cham  has  parlayed  his  notoriety 
as  a  macho  pilot  who  once  flew  in  the 
Vietnamese  Air  Force  into  a  kind  of 
hero  status  where  many  boys  look  up 
to  him  as  a  role  model.  He  uses 
this  standirxg  to  leach  kids  of  all 
races  to  fight  with  their  wits  instead 
of  their  fists. 

One  of  Cham's  most  ardent  suppor- 
ters is  16-year-old  Dean  Saelao,  the 
president  of  the  school's  Southeast 
Asian  club.  Saelao,  a  Tenderloin  resi- 
dent, says  Cham  taught  him  and  other 
students  how  to  be  "conflict  mana- 
gers." His  first  crisis  intervention  in- 
volved a  fight  between  an  Indian  and 
a  Chinese  student. 


'Trouble  started  when  the  Chinese 
student  accidentally  splashed  water  on 
the  Indian  when  he  was  waterir\g 
plants,"  Saelao  recalls.  "I  pulled  them 
into  a  room  and  in  20  minutes  taught 
each  one  to  understand  the  other's 
position.  They  signed  a  non -aggression 
pact.  Now  they're  friends." 

Saelao,  who  is  originally  from  Laos, 
says  his  one-year  stint  at  Newcomer 
High  School  taught  him  how  to  get 
along  Vkfith  black  and  white  students- 
two  groups  he  says  he  never  encoun- 
tered during  his  troubled  childhood  in 
two  T^ai  refugee  camps. 

Lay  Ouch,  19,  a  Cambodian  senior 
who  never  went  to  school  until  she 
attended  classes  at  a  refugee  camp  at 
the  age  of  12,  says  she  first  learned 
about  American  blacks  during  Martin 
Luther  King  week  at  the  school. 


Sarou  Pien,  one  of  nine  Cambodian  teachers'  aides  in  the  San  Francisco  schools 
helps  Newcomer  High  School  student  Xieu  Len  Tang. 


aides.  Of  these,  18  are  Vietnamese, 
nine  are  Cambodian  and  one  is  Lao- 
tian, accordif\g  to  school  district  offi- 
cials. There  are  2300  Vietnamese,  669 
Cambodians  and  336  Laotians  among 
the  district's  64,000  students. 

Yolanda  Woo,  a  school  district  pro- 
gram consultant,  says  one  reason  for 
the  lack  of  Southeast  Asian  aides  is 
that  "refugees  don't  feel  qualified  to 
apply.  Because  many  Southeast  Asians 
have  limited  Finish  and  don't  under- 
stand how  the  educational  system 
works,  or  how  to  apply,  they  don't 
seek  out  those  jobs. " 

Critics  say  the  school  district  doesn't 
make  enough  effort  to  do  outreach 
to  Southeast  Asians  who  might  qualify 
as  aides.  Nor  does  it  help  prepare 
them  for  the  qualifying  exam. 

Kim  Hong  Tam,  who  is  a  Cambo- 
dian teacher's  aide  at  the  Filipino 
Education  Center  on  Harrison  Street, 
says  he  failed  the  test  the  first  time  he 
took  it  two  years  ago.  The  reason, 
he  says,  is  that  he  had  no  advance 


preparation  from  the  district,  which 
he  says  would  have  helped  him  pass. 
After  several  hours  of  studying  math, 
reading  and  English — as  well  as  how 
to  use  his  time  during  an  exam,  Kim 
passed  with  flying  colors. 

Kim  and  others  in  the  system  sug- 
gest as  a  solution  that  the  district 
and  the  state  pay  for  test  preparation 
and  do  extensive  outreach  to  the 
Southeast  Asian  community. 

Paul  Chei\g,  principal  at  Newcomer 
High  School,  agrees.  "It's  the  state's 
responsibility  to  prepare  non-English 
speaking  people  to  take  the  test  and 
do  outreach  in  those  respective  com- 
munities."' 

Kim's  enthusiasm  for  his  occupation 
is  dampened  by  increasing  fears  that 
the  governor's  budget  cuts  might  force 
him  and  other  aides  out  of  their  jobs. 

"All  of  us  here  are  starting  to  gel 
depressed  because  we  fear  our  jobs 
will  be  cut  out  all  together  next 
school  term.  This  is  really  affectii\g 
classroom  performance,"  says  Kim. 


Integrated  Schools  Faring  Well 


San  Francisco  school  district  officials 
say  three  schools  targetted  this  year 
for  court-ordered  integration  are  ma- 
king progress  because  of  their  im- 
proved ethnic  balance  and  smaller 
class  sizes. 

The  three  schools— Raphael  Weill 
and  Golden  Gate  elementaries  and 
Galileo  High — all  include  significant 
numbers  of  Tenderloin  children. 

Dr.  Robert  Harrington,  who  co- 
ordinates the  integration  program,  says 
class  size  at  Raphael  Weill  and  Gol- 
den Gate  has  been  cut  from  30  to  20 
students  per  class. 

The  integration  effort  is  part  of  the 
consent  decree  that  settled  a  lawsuit 
by  the  NAACP.  It  seeks  to  improve 
school  quality  and  achieve  a  racial 


balance  where  no  one  group  consti- 
tutes more  than  45  percent  of  a 
school's  population. 

Harrington  points  to  the  dramatic 
improvements  at  Sir  Francis  Drake 
elementary  school  as  evidence  of  things 
to  come  at  the  three  new  schools. 
Prior  to  integration  there  last  year, 
students'  test  scores  were  18  points 
lower  than  other  schools  in  the  state. 

Now,  he  says,  the  school  ranks  26 
points  above  similar  schools  and  is  in 
the  top  30  percent  of  California  schools. 

This  May,  Golden  Gate,  Raphael 
Weill  and  Galileo  will  take  the  Califor- 
nia Test  of  Basic  Skills  (CTBS)  which 
officials  feel  will  be  a  barometer  of 
progress. 

—Laurinda  McNeil  and  Stan  West 


When  racial  incidents  do  occur,  it 
is  usually  because  an  individual  con- 
flict taps  into  "us-versus-them"  feel- 
ings that  get  ingrained  into  students 
in  the  world  outside. 

"Maybe  it  starts  when  a  kid  walks 
up  the  stairs  and  something  is  done 
to  him,"  says  Mary  Ann  Louie,  an 
English  and  social  studies  teacher  at 
Francisco  Middle  School.  "But  more 
often  it  starts  from  distrust  from  per- 
sonal experiences  building  up  over 
time,  reinforced  by  their  friends  cre- 
ating an  image  that  'all  of  them  are 
bad." 

"One  of  the  gener^izations  is  that 
black  students  are  the  ones  who  have 
been  startir\g  conflicts,"  Louie  says. 
"Last  year,  the  Cambodians  and  the 
blacks  had  some  gang  activities.  This 
year,  it's  the  Vietnamese  against  the 


blacks." 

Francisco  student  Tommy  Chau, 
a  13-year  old  Vietnamese  who  lives  in 
the  Tenderloin,  says  most  of  the  fights 
he's  seen  this  year  involved  Chinese 
students  "ganging  up "  on  blacks.  Last 
year,  he  says,  fights  started  from 
blacks  "bad-mouthing"  Cambodians. 

Calvin  Tran,  18,  a  Vietnamese  stu- 
dent who  lives  in  Pacific  Heights,  de- 
nies allegations  of  gang  activity  at 
Galileo.  "Every  time  two  or  more 
Vietnamese  guys  get  together,  someone 
wants  to  call  us  a  gang.  That's  simply 
not  true." 

Tran  says  increased  interaction  since 
the  ax  incident  has  helped  create 
understanding  among  the  school's  eth- 
nic groups.  "Playing  basketball  with 
blacks  helped  me  understand  them," 
he  said. 
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My  Feelings  About  Going  to  School 


Students  at  Francisco  Middle  School  wrote  essays  about  what  they  like— and 
don  t  like— about  school.  They  also  contributed  some  artwork  that  relates  to 
their  homelands— and  their  new  homes. 


by  Roger  Yuen 
Eighth  Grade 

The  things  I  like  about  my  school, 
Francisco  Middle  School,  is  the  varie- 
ty of  people  attending  the  school. 
Here,  there  are  many  races  of  students, 
most  of  which  are  Asian.  Because  of 
this  variety  of  nationalities,  a  student 
going  to  this  school  can  find  out 
about  the  cultures  and  lifestyles  of 


other  races  besides  their  own.  It  is 
also  a  very  good  learning  experience 
being  with  students  who  come  from 
other  countries.  There  is  much  to 
learn  about  their  way  of  life  and  it 
adds  variety  to  the  friends  people 
may  have. 

Besides  having  a  variety  of  people 
attending  Francisco,  there  is  lots  of 
good  educational  equipment  in  the 
school.  We  have  an  Apple  lab  and 


War  by  Michael   Becker,  American 


Francisco  Middle  School 
Students  Enter  Computer  Age 


by  Sepideh  Ghadishah 

Pens  and  pencils  are  obsolete,  era- 
sers have  been  replaced  by  delete 
keys  and  the  Apples  are  on  the 
student's  desks — not  the  teachers.  Only 
the  buzz  of  chattering  youth  gives 
away  the  setting — a  classroom  at  Fran- 
cisco Middle  School  where  a  computer 
introduction  class  is  underway. 

While  instructor  Bill  Kemp  asks  his 
students  to  erase  a  line  of  text  they 
have  typed  and  saved  on  their  disks. 
Sonny  Lam  is  busy  with  his  own 
favorite  exercise.  Artfully  using  the 
command  keys,  he  repeatedly  moves 
his  text  up  and  down  the  screen. 

"Computers  fascinate  me,"  says 
Lam,  a  13-year-old  who  commutes 
from  his  home  in  the  Tenderloin  to 
the  North  Beach  school.  "You  can 
print  out,  play  games,  do  database..." 

While  Lam  and  the  other  students 
are  busy  gettir\g  acquainted  with  com- 
puters and  all  they  can  do,  they  are 
also  learning  the  most  important  les- 
sons Kemp  has  to  teach  them:  to  use 
their  heads  and  prepare  for  the  future. 

"We  wanted  the  students  to  be 
computer  literate, '  says  Kemp  of  the 
project  he  started  four  years  ago  with 
the  help  of  then-principal  Helen 
Hatcher.  But  the  30  to  35  computers 
at  Francisco  are  teaching  the  students 
much  more  than  what  keys  to  punch 
and  how  to  handle  a  disk. 

Through  programs  such  as  "Million- 
aire," the  students  learn  the  ins  and 
outs  of  the  stock  market,  trying  to 
reach  the  elusive  million  by  buying 
and  selling  stocks.  It  is  possible  to  do 
the  same  using  a  newspaper  as  Kemp 
did  when  he  was  a  student  but  com- 
puters, he  says,  have  made  the  job 
much  more  efficient. 

'The  most  important  thing  is  that 
the  student  has  to  think.  He  has  to 
learn  when  to  buy  and  when  to  sell 
or  he  will  lose  money,"  says  Kemp. 
Though  few  of  them  become  "million- 
aires," most  students'  imaginary  in- 
come, according  to  their  instructor, 
grows  by  10  percent  after  two  weeks. 

Another  exercise  in  organizing  and 
processing  information  comes  in  the 


form  of  'The  Detective  Game,"  where 
the  seventh  and  eighth  graders  sift 
through  the  flags  and  currencies  of 
some  30  countries,  trying  to  capture 
the  notorious  Carmen  San  Diego  and 
her  vagabond  friends. 

'The  Newsroom,"  a  program  where 
students  choose  a  graphic  to  write 
about,  helps  them  with  their  compo- 
sition, a  skill  many  of  Francisco's 
students  need  to  strengthen,  according 
to  Kemp. 

Along  with  "Computer  Introduction," 
most  students  also  take  a  course  in 
electronics  because  "in  California, 
there  are  two  important  industries," 
says  Kemp,  "computers  and  electronics. 
When  they  get  out  of  here,  they  can 
say  'Yes,  1  want  to  get  into  elec- 
tronics' or  'No,  I  don't.' 

"I  have  had  people  who  I  never 
thought  would  get  into  this,  come  back 
and  say  'Yeah,  I'm  taking  electronics 
now  and  it's  because  of  you. " 

Bruce  Ly,  another  Francisco  student 
who  lives  in  the  Tenderloin,  agrees 
with  Kemp  about  the  marketability 
of  computer  skills.  "You  have  three, 
four,  five  times  as  many  chances  of 
getting  a  job.  Most  of  the  jobs  now 
are  using  computers." 

Computers  are  also  teaching  the 
students  the  advantages  of  sharing. 
Francisco's  computer  lab  has  17  com- 
puters for  about  30  students.  This 
means  more  than  a  third  of  them  share 
terminals,  which  is  fine  by  Kemp. 
"I  encourage  them  to  take  turns.  " 

Both  Lam  and  Ly  have  partners. 
Lam,  who  has  known  his  partner  Fee 
since  kindergarten,  prefers  to  share 
computers  because  "it's  more  interest- 
ing, "  he  says.  Ly  did  not  know  his 
partner  before  classes  began  but  is 
gaining  a  new  friend. 

Eighth-grader  Cyril  Magsimo,  who 
emigrated  from  the  Philippines  last 
November  and  is  "a  star  student"  of 
Kemp's,  has  perhaps  the  best  reason 
for  liking  the  buddy  system. 

"If  you  have  a  partner,"  says  the 
13  year-old,"  and  he  knows  (the 
answer),  you  can  ask  your  partner 
and  not  have  to  raise  your  hand  and 
ask  Mr.  Kemp." 


also  a  computer  room  filled  with 
Apple  He  computers.  This  is  good 
because  computers  are  taking  over 
now.  Our  society  is  now  becoming 
more  involved  with  computers.  Now 
v^rith  computers  in  schools,  the 
students  can  get  a  beginning  education 
on  the  subject  which  would  help  them 
in  their  future  life. 

Although  I  like  Francisco  Middle 
School  very  much,  there  are  limes 
when  I  dislike  my  school.  One  reason 
is  because  the  school  is  so  small. 
Francisco  Middle  school's  main  build- 
ing only  has  three  floors  for  all  three 
grades,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth. 
Though  the  school  does  have  an  Annex 
and  three  bungalows,  the  school  is 
still  small  in  whole. 

Even  though  Francisco  does  have 
its  drawbacks,  the  school  overall  is 
very  good.  Its  educational  system  is 
great  especially  because  of  its  many 
supplies  and  most  important  of  all, 
because  the  teachers  are  very  good  at 
giving  us  students  attending  Francisco 
the  best  education  we  can  get.  These 
are  the  reasons  why  I  think  that  Fran- 
cisco is  a  good  middle  school. 


My  House  in  Cambodia  by  Sola  Chuop,  13 


by  Theresa  Chhith 
Seventh  Grade 

When  I  first  came  to  Francisco 
Middle  School,  I  was  so  scared.  Every- 
body was  looking  at  me  and  they  also 
made  fun  of  me.  When  they  did  that 
kind  of  thir\g  to  me,  it  made  me  feel 
like  crying  and  hiding  away  from 
them.  At  that  time  I  didn't  know 
how  to  speak  English,  and  I  didn't 
even  know  how  to  read  and  write. 
Later  I  went  to  Mr.  Hoang's  class. 
After  a  few  months  I  knew  how  to 
read  and  write  and  I  could  speak 
English  belter.  For  example,  Mrs. 
Lyons  taught  me  how  to  write  para- 
graphs and  stories  and  many  other 
kinds  of  things.  Also,  Mrs.  Panzer 
taught  me  how  to  do  math  and  reading 
and  paragraphs  too.  I  am  very  glad 
all  of  my  teachers  taught  me  how 
to  read  and  write  paragraphs.  They 
also  taught  me  how  to  do  math.  I 
would  like  to  thank  all  of  my  teachers 
and  everybody  at  Francisco  Middle 
School.  And  that's  how  I  feel  about 
going  to  school. 


by  Hung  Muy  Chea 
Sixth  Grade 

I  like  to  go  to  school  because  it 
teaches  me  a  lot  of  things  that  I  don't 
know.  I  leam  to  help  each  other,  make 
friends,  be  polite  and  live  with  others. 

Some  teachers  I  don't  like  because 
they  don't  teach  well.  They  keep 
punishing  me  unfairly.  They  like  to 
cheat  because  they  don't  let  me  ask 
questions  and  then  don't  care  about 
me  as  a  person. 

Some  teachers  I  like  because  they 
teach  new  things  and  important  things. 
They  understand  me  and  help  make 
me  a  better  person  and  get  a  better 
job. 


TJVING 
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Reporter  Takes  the  Plunge,  Gives  Acupuncture  a  Shot 


Traditional  Healing:  Part  Two 
by  Denise  Minor 

Dr.  Yu  Chen  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco College  of  Acupuncture  in 
the  Tenderloin  says  I  had  "heat 
in  the  bowels."  1  say  I  had  acne. 

Whether  I  term  my  ailment  by  the 
poetic  Chinese  description  of  its  source, 
or  the  blunt  English  diagnosis  of  its 
effect,  I  have  finally  found  a  remedy 
in  acupuncture. 

For  years  I  heard  stories  of  miracle 
cures  by  the  4000-year-old  art  of  in- 
serting needles  along  the  proper  nerve 
meridians:  unbearable  back  pains  sud- 
denly vanished,  chain  smokers  re- 
nounced cigarettes  forever  after  one 
treatment,  semi -paralyzed  accident 
victims  regained  use  of  limbs. 

So,  after  18  years  of  putting  up  with 
blemishes,  of  trooping  through  a 
myriad  of  dermatologists'  offices  with 
limited  success,  I  decided  to  try  a 
natural  remedy  which  is  gaining  more 
attention  and  respect  every  year  in  the 
U.S. 

1  went  to  the  College  of  Acupunc- 
ture Clinic  at  187  Golden  Gate,  a  train- 


Acupuncture  student  Doreen  O'Sullivan 
with  patient  Demetrius  Goode. 

ing  and  treatment  facility  where  costs 
are  reduced  because  students  partici- 
pate in  sessions. 

Entering  the  Tenderloin  clinic  feels 
nothir\g  like  stepping  into  any  other 
doctor's  office  I've  visited.  "The  at- 
mosphere is  relaxed  and  an  aroma  si- 
milar to  marijuana  hangs  in  the  air. 
It  is  moxabustion,  a  dried  fungus 
which  is  lit  and  held  close  to  in- 
juries for  direct-heat  treatment. 

My  first  session  is  at  the  school's 
sister  clinic  on  19th  and  Taraval  streets 
v«lh  Dr.  Chen  and  student  Dan 
O'Neal,  a  registered  nurse  who  used 
to  run  a  hospital  emergency  room. 

O'Neal  scans  the  sheet  I've  filled 
out  answering  a  multitude  of  questions 
such  as  whether  I  prefer  hot  or  cold 
drinks,  how  many  dairy  products  I 
eat,  what  previous  illnesses  I've  had 
and  how  much  I  sweat. 

Each  answer  could  be  a  clue  to  the 
"imbalance  of  yin  and  yang"  in  my 
system  which  manifests  itself  on  my 
skin,  he  explains. 

I  stick  out  my  tongue  and  O'Neal 
examines  its  texture,  coatir\g  and  size. 
Next  he  takes  my  pulse  in  three  dif- 
ferent points  on  each  wrist.  The  six 
points  tell  O'Neal  about  the  strenth  of 
my  kidney,  heart,  lungs,  spleen  and 
liver. 


Dr.  Chen  arrives  to  check  O'Neal's 
prognosis.  Yes,  he  says,  I  have  heat 
in  my  bowels  which  must  be  released. 
Or,  to  be  more  exact,  my  liver  and 
kidney  are  weak.  Finally,  someone 
gives  me  an  explanation  that  makes 
sense:  my  organs  aren't  cleaning  im- 
purities from  my  system  the  way  they 
should. 

Now  comes  the  part  I  dread— the 
needles. 

Following  Dr.  Chen's  instructions, 
O'Neal  inserts  a  fine  needle  in  my 
forehead,  one  in  each  ear,  two  in  my 
arms,  two  in  my  hands,  two  in  my 
stomach,  two  in  my  legs  and  one  in 
an  ankle.  Surprisingly,  I  only  feel 
the  prick  of  half  the  needles,  and  after 
a  moment  I  don't  feel  any  of  them. 

The  two  healers  leave  me  to  relax. 
A  calm  overcomes  me,  and  I  feel  oddly 
tranquil,  considering  I  have  needles 
protruding  from  my  body  and  face. 

When  the  session  is  over  I  go  home 
immediately  to  look  in  the  mirror  for 
signs  of  improvement.  To  my  dismay, 
the  following  day  I  break  out.  It's  a 
hoax,  I  think,  nothing  will  help. 

Later  that  week,  I  visit  the  Ten- 
derloin cliiuc,  where,  besides  acupunc- 
ture. Dr.  Chen  pricks  behind  my  ear 
to  draw  a  few  drops  of  blood.  He  is 
"letting  the  heat  out,"  he  explains. 
After  two  more  treatments,  the  blemi- 
shes vanish. 

For  a  month,  my  skin  is  completely 
clear,  and  I  almost  consider  cutting 
completely  back  on  treatments.  But 
after  a  trip  to  El  Salvador,  I  become 
quite  sick  and  the  breakouts  start  up 
again.  After  a  few  weeks  of  renewed 
acupuncture,  the  acne  subsides,  al- 
though never  to  the  degree  it  did  in 
the  beginnir\g. 

But  alt  in  all,  in  the  two-and-a- 
half  months  of  acupuncture  treatment, 
my  skin  has  been  clearer  than  it 
ever  has  been  without  using  harsh 
chemicals  or  taking  antibiotics. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  one 
of  my  appointments  I  was  treated  by 
Dr.  Chen,  and  the  needle  insertion 
was  much  quicker  and  cleaner  than  it 
had  been  wnth  the  students.  In  fact, 
in  two  student  treatments,  a  needle 
struck  something  quite  pair\ful,  both 
times  in  my  forearm,  and  it  bothered 
me  for  days  afterwards.  Still,  I'm 
happy  with  the  results  and  the  way 
I  was  treated  at  the  clinic. 

My  case  is  typical,  says  Clinic  Direc- 
tor Kris  Mecredy.  "Most  of  the  stu- 
dents here  are  studying  acupuncture 
because  it  helped  them  in  some  way," 
she  says. 

Pain  is  the  most  common  complaint 
heard  at  her  clinic,  she  says.  Pre- 
menstrual syndrome,  weight  problems 
and  depression  are  other  common  ills 
which  are  successfully  treated  by  acu- 
puncture . 

Acupuncturists  rarely  deny  the 
benefits  of  Western  medicine,  says 
Mecredy,  but  they  see  much  more  logic 
in  treating  illness  in  a  natural  way 
when  possible. 

"Acupuncture  is  just  balancing  the 
body,"  she  says.  "It  brings  circula- 
tion to  wherever  the  body  needs  it 
with  the  help  of  needles  to  channel 
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the  energy." 

Chinese  medicine  in  the  near  future 
may  see  a  new  spurt  in  popularity 
not  only  because  of  its  effectiveness, 
says  Acupuncture  College  Dean 
David  Chance,  but  also  because  of 
recent  state  legislation  passed  requi- 
ring insurance  companies  to  offer 
health  plans  which  cover  acupuncture 
treatment. 

Practitioners  of  Chinese  medicine 
look  for  a  problem's  root,  and  don't 
just  treat  the  superficial  symptoms, 
says  former  instructor  David  Rose. 
For  instance,  a  back  pain  could  have 
many  explanations,  including  a  kidney 
weakness  which  causes  bones  to  de- 
generate, he  explains. 


Acupuncture  is  definitely  becoming 
more  popular,  but  for  many  first-time 
patients,  the  principal  motivation  is 
desperation. 

'People  often  come  as  a  last  resort," 
says  Noe  Valley  Acupuncturist  Beatrice 
Bostick,  a  former  student  at  the  Col- 
lege, 'They're  skeptical  but  willing  or 
curious.  They're  not  prepared  to  have 
it  work.  But  then  it  works,  and  they're 
amazed." 

The  San  Francisco  College  of  Acu- 
puncture Clinic  on  Golden  Gate  is  open 
Monday  through  Saturday.  The  first 
visit  is  $45  with  a  physician  or  $36 
with  a  physician  and  student.  Addi- 
tional sessions  are  $25  or  $20  respec- 
tively. 


XL's  Herb  Shops  May  Be 
Good  For  What  Ails  You 


by  Denise  Minor 

Entering  one  of  the  Tenderloin's 
Chinese  herb  shops  is  a  visual 
banquet.  At  Vinh  Hing  C.W. 
Co.,  at  706  Geary  Street,  the  display 
window  is  filled  with  beautifully 
packed  teas,  a  large  ginseng  root 
floating  in  water,  and  an  oriental  lan- 
tern suspended  below  a  plastic  Christ- 
mas wreath. 

"We  have  over  a  thousand  herbs 
here,"  said  Kim  Chung,  daughter  of 
shop  owner  Tu  Chung.  "It  would  take 
at  least  10  years  to  learn  them  all. " 

The  shop's  main  wall  is  covered 
with  small  wooden  drawers  filled  with 
herbs,  all  labeled  neatly  with  Chi- 
nese characters.  Tu  Chung  mixes  the 
herbs  in  individualized  prescriptions 
for  each  of  his  clients. 

"In  Vietnam,  my  father  was  a  doc- 
tor," said  the  younger  Chung.  "When 
the  customers  come  in,  they  des- 
cribe their  symptoms  and  he  tries  to 
help  them.  He  doesn't  charge  a  doc- 
tor's fee  for  that." 

Chung  stands  in  front  of  a  display 
case  full  of  plates  of  short,  dark  roots 
called  tin  tzat  as  well  as  numerous 
things— a  mystery  to  the  untrained 
eye— which  resemble  sea  shells,  dried 
fungi  and  nuts. 

The  Geary  Street  shop  and  Van 
Long  Herbs  and  Ginseng  Co.  at  581 
Ellis  Street  have  both  come  to  the 
Tenderloin  within  the  last  two  years 
from  Chinatown.  Both  shop  owners 
say  they  are  doing  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. 

"We  were  in  Chinatown  for  seven 
or  eight  years, "  Kim  Chui\g  says.  '3ut 
the  rents  were  high  so  we  moved 
here  15  months  ago." 

The  two  shops  now  serve  primarily 
Vietnamese  customers  and  people,  like 
the  Chungs,  who  were  Chinese  living 
in  Vietnam. 


One  of  the  first  things  a  customer 
notices  entering  Van  Long  Herbs  on 
Ellis,  which  Vietnamese  refugee  Loan 
Lam  opened  just  six  months  ago,  is 
the  incredible  variety  of  ginseng.  The 
mainstay  of  Chinese  herbal  medicine, 
ginseng  is  a  reliable  remedy  for  colds, 
low  energy  and  poor  circulation,  says 
Dr.  Peter  Chen,  the  resident  herbal 
expert  there. 

The  finest  ginseng  is  from  Korea  or 
the  coldest  areas  of  China,  says  Chen, 
because  harsh  winters  produce  a  more 
powerful  root.  The  best  of  these  vari- 
eties could  go  for  $1000  a  pound.  For 
those  who  don't  want  to  spend  that 
much,  boxes  of  ginseng  tea  cost  only 
a  few  dollars. 

Next  to  the  ginseng  in  the  display 
case  are  furry  Kirin  antlers  which  are 
ground  or  cooked  for  use  as  a  blood 
tonifier,  said  Chen.  Behind  the  coun- 
ter are  some  eye-catching  items  such 
as  swallow's  nests,  which  Chen  says 
make  a  good  soup  for  healir\g  the 
skin  from  within. 

Chen,  an  acupuncturist  for  20  years, 
treats  patients  in  a  small  clinic  above 
the  shop  and  also  advises  customers 
on  herbal  prescriptions.  He  has  ac- 
cess to  the  3000  herbs  sold  at  Van 
Long  and  swears  by  some  which  are 
not  so  common,  such  as  ling  gi. 
which  helps  prevent  cancer;  milk  veteh 

root,  which  gives  energy;  and  the  fruit 
of  the  Chinese  wolfberry,  which  treats 
liver  and  eye  problems. 

Other  popular  items  are  royal  jelly, 
a  sweet  by-product  of  bee  honey,  and 
the  heat-giving  tiger  balm  salve. 

Pat  Brown,  a  student  acupuncturist 
at  the  Chinese  Medicine  Clinic  on 
Golden  Gate,  said  all  these  herbal  re- 
medies should  be  taken  with  a  doc- 
tor's directions  to  take  into  account 
each  body's  unique  constitution. 

"We  prescribe,  watch  the  results, 
then  prescribe  again,"  she  said. 


College    Medical  Clinic 


(415)  431-6885 

►  M.D. 
►  Acupuncture 
►  Herb  Pharmacy 

187  Golden  Gate  Ave. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

Office  hours:  Mon-Fri  9  am-6  pm  &  Sat  9  am-4  pm 

We  accept  Medi-Cal  and  most  insurance  plans.  Sliding  scale 
fees/Drop-in  appointments. 

Call  for  more  information. 
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by  Keith  Grier 

NOMPC  is  going  broke!  Tender- 
loin kids  that  show  improve- 
ment on  their  report  cards  are 
getting  a  little  spending  money  from 
Brad  and  Don.  The  last  report  card 
nearly  sent  them  to  the  poor  house. 

Tots  from  the  cross-cultural  kids 
center  crashed  NOMPC's  board  meet- 
ing last  month  with  Valentine  day 
cards  for  the  board  members.  We 
wanted  to  thank  you— the  cards  were 
real  nice.  The  valenliners  came  as  the 
board  was  drinking  champagne  and 
toasting  Richard  Livingston— it  was 
his  last  board  meeting .  We  wish 
Richard  and  Dr.  Curry  (who  is  also 
retiring  from  the  board)  good  luck. 

I  heard  Alice  McGee  had  a  fight 
with  a  tourist— she  argued  for  5  min- 
utes in  or  around  a  Tenderloin  church. 
I  call  this  seniors  in  action. 

Doris  Groschup  had  her  99th  birth- 
day Feb.  6.  She  had  a  wonderful  par- 
ty at  333  Turk. 

Sorry,  Tishma,  for  not  finding  you 
a  husband,  but  I'm  still  looking— blue 
eyes  and  muscles,  right? 

Stork  Scoops:  Bom  to  Vinita  Trice 
and  Walter  Redding,  Sr.— a  son,  Xa- 
vius  Malcolm  Redding  on  Feb.  6  at  7 
a.m.  He  weighed  in  at  7  lbs.  2  oz. 

Bemice  and  Earl  Ridgeway  also 
had  a  son.  Earl  James,  Jr.,  on  Feb. 
18  at  3:30  a.m. 

Babies  are  brewing  over  at  the  Sizz- 
ler.  Two  employees  are  expecting— 
one  in  July  and  one  in  August  and 
another  Sizzler  worker,  Rene  Cristobel 
and  her  husband  Rico  had  baby  boy 
Nicholas  on  Feb.  12.  Congratulations! 
By  the  way,  what  police  official  and 
female  elected  official  were  caught 
lunching  together  at  the  Sizzler? 

Congratulations  to  Wannika  Starks 
and  Kelvin  Brown  on  their  two  month 
anniversary — may  you  have  many 
morel 


letters 


continued  from  page  2 

A  Hitler-Like  Solution  for  Homeless 

Editors, 

Byron  Yablams  has  the  horrendous  mis- 
fortune to  have  the  same  kind  of  mentality 
as  Adolf  Hitler.  Yablams'  remedy  for  the 
San  Francisco  homeless  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  Fuehrer's  Tinal  Solution"  for 
the  Jews. 

Yablams  has  done  a  terrible  thing  in 
advocating  the  mass  murder  of  innocent 
and  harmless  men,  women  and  children 
whose  only  crime  against  society  is  that 
they  are  needy  in  our  city. 

Peter  Hudson 

Homeless  Deserve  Their  Lot 

Editors, 

Wow!  Byron  Yablams  hit  it  on  the  head. 
I  xeroxed  that  letter,  showed  it  to  47 
people.  39  agreed,  5  said  "well  1  don't 
know,"  3  got  mad.  Now  do  a  story  on 
how  many  homeless  were  on  dope  or 
tried  it.  Those  that  were,  deserve  what 
they  got. 

John  Prendergast 

Rghting  for  Survival  on  the  Street 

Editors, 

Your  article  in  the  Jan.  issue,  "City  Reel- 
ing from  "Homeless-Gate"  suggests  a  bat- 
tle of  the  spirit— the  protagonists  being 
those  in  society  who  are  adverse  to  street 
life  and  those  to  whom  street  life  is  society. 

How,  you  might  ask,  does  all  that  get 
people  a  room?  Very  simply!  If  you're 
free  to  use  the  animal  in  you  entirely, 
you'll  get  a  room — one  way  or  another. 
Anyway,  if  a  person's  spirit  is  dead,  1 
don't  much  give  a  damn  how  they  get  a 
room,  so  long  as  it  ain't  over  me. 

Such  a  mentality  could  be  one  goal  of 
people  adverse  to  street  life,  because  as 
each  street  person  must,  more  and  more, 
use  the  animal  in  him  to  live,  this  nation's 
materialistic  sector  gains  what  it  perhaps 
wants  most— the  death  of  the  street  person's 
spirit. 

James  Sponagle 


Advice  to  Heidi— stop  moving  so 
slow— go  for  it. 

The  winners  of  the  dating  game 
contest  at  the  Valentines  Day  party 
co-sponsored  by  the  North  of  Market 
Senior  Group  and  the  Older  Women's 
Group  were  Elizabeth  Hall  and  James 
Wooten.  They  won  gift  certificates 
good  for  $25  at  the  Sizzler  restau- 
rant. 

Hazel  Blackwell  and  Jack  KeUy,  Jr. 
got  their  pictures  taken  with  Lt.  Gov. 
Leo  McCarthy    at    his  inauguration. 

Both  Jack  and  Frank  Salet  are  run- 
ning for  the  California  Senior  Legis- 
lature. Seniors,  don't  forget  to  vote 
on  March  17  at  333  Turk  Street. 

Glad  to  see  you  back  at  work  Diana 
—1  thought  you  got  married! 

The  California  Legislative  Council 
for  Older  Americans  honored  Rev. 
Edward  Feet  on  his  8Slh  birthday  at 
Glides  Freedom  Hall.  Rev.  Peet  is  an 
ageless  agitator  for  the  elderly. 

Thanks  to  landlord  Paul  Boschetti 
for  the  giant  cake  he  supplied  for 
the  Scouts'  anniversary  party  on  Feb. 
26.  The  Girl  Scouts  are  75  and  the 
Boy  Scouts  are  77. 

bidiana  Paul's  girlfriend  "Suzuki 
1100"  has  just  gotten  out  of  the  hos- 
pital after  a  month's  stay.  Paul  was 
seen  taking  her  on  a  shake-down 
cruise. 

Here's  a  new  suggestion,  straight 
from  an  alcoholic,  for  how  to  cut  down 
on  street  drinking  in  the  Tenderloin: 
have  all  the  stores  stop  sellirig  liquor 
when  they  open  at  6  a.m.  If  they 
started  sellir\g  at  a  later  hour,  say  11 
or  12,  the  inconvenience  for  many 
of  the  alcoholics  who  wait  for  stores 
to  open  in  the  wee  hours  of  the  mor- 
ning might  likely  drive  them  out  of 
the  neighborhood  in  search  of  that 
first  drink.  As  to  how  to  implement 
this  suggestion:  Crime  Abatement 
Committee  or  the  Concerned  Business- 
persons  of  the  Tenderloin? 

Many  of  us  were  saddened  and  up- 
set to  hear  about  the  unfortunate 
death/murder  of  Hurley  Hotel  senior 


G.A.  Street  Sweepers  Union? 

Editors, 

The  General  Assistance  (C.A.)  program 
of  San  Francisco  is  a  total  failure.  Al- 
though G.A.  is  technically  considered  to 
be  a  grant  of  aid  it  is  processed  as  a  loan 
and  then  the  recipient  is  forced  to  work 
for  the  city  under  unfair  labor  conditions 
at  a  pay  scale  that  is  not  one  half  of  what 
the  job  is  worth. 

Since  the  turn  of  the  century  when  7- 
year-olds  were  forced  to  work  14  hours  a 
day  for  pennies,  unions  have  formed  to 
protect  people  from  unfair  slave  labor. 
Therefore  a  union  should  be  fomied  to  pro- 
tect people  from  the  very  government 
which  should  be  protecting  and  serving 
them,  thereby  giving  G.A.  workers  $5.40/fu'. 
and  40  hr.  work  weeks  and/or  job  train- 
ing. 

G.A.  is  not  a  grant!  G.A.  is  not  a  loan! 
G.A.  is  a  job  and  a  poor  paying  job! 
If  you  must  work  for  your  money  despite 
bad  job  conditions  and  unnecessary  paper- 


luanita  Glascow  last  month.  To  what 
extent  are  owners  and  managers  of 
Tenderloin  hotels  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  their  residents?  Seniors  in 
the  Tenderloin  cu^e  not  getting  mugged 
on  the  streets— they  are  getting 
mugged,  robbed  and  murdered  IN 
THEIR  BUILDINGS.  Building  owners 
must  take  the  responsibility  for  this. 
Seniors  should  be  responsible  for  ta- 
king precautions  as  well. 

Thanks  to  all  the  folks  who  have 
been  working  to  improve  the  General 
Assistance  Ordinance.  I  was  especially 
glad  to  hear  that  Maureen  Martin, 
president  of  the  Concerned  Business- 
persons  of  the  TL,  spoke  at  the  last 
hearing  at  City  Hall  about  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  recipients  cash  quick- 
er so  they  can  go  out  and  rent  their 
own  housing,  rather  than  tying  up 
so  many  rooms  in  the  voucher  pro- 
gram. Unfortunately,  that's  the  one 
aspect  of  the  proposed  reforms  that 
didn't  go  through  this  time — but  we 
should  certainly  give  it  another  try 
when  the  political  climate  is  more  open 
to  it.  Thanks  for  your  help,  Maureen, 
Sandy,  Heidi,  Gregory,  Sara,  Garth, 
Malcolm  and  Mark,  plus  all  the  other 


work  hassles,  the  money  should  be  good. 
Tell  your  worker,  "I  want  a  union.  " 

This  would  give  true  meaning  to  the 
phrase  "of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people. ' 

Timothy  W.  DeVille 

Don't  Forget  the  TL's  Poor  Whites 

Editors, 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  you  for 
the  fine  work  you  have  been  accomplish- 
ing with  the  Tenderloin  Times  during  the 
last  several  years.  However,  I  notice  one 
tendency  with  your  publication  that  1  re- 
peatedly find  disturbing.  The  majority  of 
the  people  who  live  in  the  Tenderloin  are 
white,  many  of  whom  are  desperately  poor 
and  continuously  overlooked  by  society  to 
face  a  life  of  hopelessness  and  despair — 
and  neither  are  they  all  seniors  or  disabled. 
Yet  in  your  last  issue  (Feb.  '87)  out  of 
some  25  or  so  articles  I  count  some  20 
dealing  with  Blacks,  Indians,  Cambodians, 
Vietnamese  including  the  exclusionary  Vs 


folks  who've  turned  out  for  all  the 
hearings. 

The  election  results  are  in  for  the 
nine  seats  on  North  of  Market  Plan- 
ning Coalition's  21-member  Board  of 
Directors!  Elected  were  incumbents 
Barbara  Arms,  Randy  Shaw,  Lillian 
Crosthwaite,  Vera  Haile  and  yours 
truly,  Keith  Grier.  Newly  elected 
members  are  Sandy  Weiner,  Rick 
Wilkinson,  Sarah  Murphy,  with 
Michael  Tarbox  and  Ken  Dowe  tying 
for  ninth  place. 

Congratulations  to  Lien  Su,  bilin- 
gual ESL  teacher  at  the  YMCA— who 
passed  her  citizenship  test  and  got  her 
California  driver's  license  on  the  same 
day  I  Sitha  Sum  (featured  in  an  Exam- 
iner piece  on  Barbara  Wornum's  film 
about  the  Cambodian  community) 
just  got  a  new  job  as  an  outreach 
worker  for  the  Self-Help  Center. 

Eighty-five  teens  boogied-on-down 
over  at  Walter  Park's  house  on  Feb. 
27  where  his  daughter  Felicia  was  ha- 
ving her  sweet-sixteen  party.  Walter's 
co-worker  Gloria  Valoris  said  he  got 
more  stressed  out  about  the  birthday 
party  than  he  does  when  he  has  to 
testify  before  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 


of  your  paper  published  in  a  language 
most  of  us  who  are  American  and  must 
respect  our  native  tongue  cannot  under- 
stand. 

Yes,  there  are  the  usual  stories  dealing 
with  the  aged,  those  with  AIDS  (I  really 
enjoyed  your  advertisement  describing 
how  to  clean  hypodermic  syringes  with 
bleach).  But  I  think  that  the  young  who 
find  they  have  no  future  are  described 
only  by  the  ubiquitous  term  "homeless." 
They  deserve  more  than  a  floor  to  sleep 
on  or  a  career  begging  for  money  or  a 
newspaper  seemingly  dedicated  to  teaching 
that  the  Indo-Chinese  are  the  future  of  our 
neighborhood. 

Walter  A.  Cidlowski 
Editor,  SPACE  FOR  MAN 


Britt  For  Congress 

Editors, 

I  am  writing  to  urge  every  voter  con- 
cerned about  the  Tenderloin  to  support 
Harry  Britt  for  Congress  in  the  April  7 
election.  A  special  election  in  April  doesn't 
usually  get  much  attention,  but  this  is  a 
once-in- 10-year  chance  to  make  a  dif- 
ference in  who  speaks  for  us. 

There  are  435  representatives  in  Con- 
gress, and  the  weaker  ones  often  get 
swallowed  up.  Harry  Britt  won't.  In  Britt, 
we  have  a  person  who  has  made  it  clear 
by  his  actions  that  renters,  seniors,  gays, 
homeless,  women,  minorities,  working 
people,  and  refugees  matter  to  him.  He 
won't  be  just  another  vote;  he  will  be  the 
person  out  front  saying  that  we  matter  to 
him  and  should  matter  to  everyone.  That's 
the  same  way  that  Harry  has  *>een  there 
for  us  in  San  Francisco  the  last  eight  years. 
You  know  where  he  stands! 

Tenderloin  residents  can  help  get  Harry 
Britt  elected.  Saturday  morning  March  21 
is  the  Tenderloin  day  to  work  for  Britt 
for  Congress.  Come  to  25  Van  Ness  at 
9  a.m.  for  coffee  and  donuts  and  then 
hit  the  streets  for  Harry.  (People  are  needed 
every  Saturday  to  jvalk  precincts,  every 
evening  on  the  phones,  and  all  kinds  of 
times  in  the  office).  If  you're  interested, 
call  Rich  Hays  at  864-6410  or  leave  a  mes- 
sage for  me  at  821-0951. 

Richard  Allman 


Civic  Center  Residence  Club 

^  Breakfast  and  dinner  included 

^  Weekly  maid  service 

^  24  hour  desk  service 

small  $393 

Room/Meals       medium  420 

large  447 

$105/ refundable  security  deposit 

Civic  Center  Residence 
44  McAllister  St.  431-2870 

Bob  Howes,  General  Manager.  A  non-profit  corporation 
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EVENTS/ARTS 


Tenderloin  Times  12 


Craig  Lasha  at  work  on  Eddy  Street. 


Tender  Lasha  on  Display 


by  Preston  Brady  III 


s 


treet  Scenes  and  Things"  is 
I  the  title  of  an  exhibit  of  34 
paintings  by  Tenderloin  artist 
Craig  Lasha  at  the  Western  Addi- 
tion Cultural  Center  at  762  Fulton 
Street. 

You  may  have  seen  one  of  Lasha's 
vividly  realistic  yet  beautiful  paint- 
ings of  the  Tenderloin  in  any  number 
of  neighborhood  offices  but  don't  miss 
this  special  showing  of  his  entire  col- 
lection. 

The  hallmark  of  Lasha's  work  is  his 
command  of  reality.  He  knows  how 
to  give  you  the  whole  picture,  and 
this  he  does  in  11  serious  character 
studies— some  you'll  know  from  the 
streets  and  hotels  of  the  Tenderloin — 
and  other  paintirigs  of  everyday  street 
scenes. 

The  man  has  a  fine-tuned  sense  of 
perspective.  For  example,  one  painting 
begins  at  the  Hotel  Cadillac  (where 
Lasha  once  lived)  awr\ing  and  stretches 
2  blocks  down  to  Eddy  and  Larkin. 
All  the  way  Lasha  catches  the  cracked 
paint  details  on  the  early  1900  build- 
ings, and  well  as  the  new  polished  look 
of  the  community — and  make  no  mis- 


take, the  Tenderloin  is  a  community 
in  Lasha's  eyes. 

He's  also  captured  the  bustle  of  the 
Farmer's  Market  with  City  Hall  in  the 
background,  as  well  as  the  food  line 
in  front  of  St.  Anthony's  on  Jones 
Street. 

The  Hotel  Hurley  painting  captures 
the  real  thump-thump  of  the  Ten- 
derloin's heart  and  it's  old,  familiar 
dovmtown  face:  the  residential  hotel 
awning,  the  side-by-side  apartment 
biuldings  rolling  up  the  street,  and 
the  comer  market  where  people  hang 
out.  TTiis  is  the  Tenderloin,  and  in 
each  painting  Lasha  shows  the  people 
and  places  which  make  up  our  neigh- 
borhood. 

Lasha  also  shows  the  darker  side  of 
the  'loin.  One  of  his  character  studies 
is  quite  imaginative  and  has  a  heavy, 
very  heavy  splash  of  the  futuristic 
(downright  scary!).  But  Craig,  I'm 
sure  I've  seen  those  two  faces  one  fog- 
gy full-mooned  night  somewhere  along 
Eddy  Street  where  it  runs  into  Jones. 

The  gallery/,  located  at  762  Fulton 
St..  is  open  1  p.m.  to  6  p.m..  Wednes- 
day to  Saturday.  Lasha's  show  runs 
through  March  28.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  921-7976. 


calendar 


compiled  by  David  Nowakowski 
Monday 

Craft  Classes:  For  seniors.  Downtown 
Senior  Center,  481  O'Farrell.  9:30  a.m. 
Free. 

Daily  Meal:  For  seniors.  Turk  St.  Corps, 
240  Turk  St.  Sign  up  9:30  a.m.  everyday, 
meal  at  noon.  Donation  requested. 
Vegetarian  Meals:  One  Mind  Temple,  351 
Divisddero,  Sundays,  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days and  Thursdays,  2:30  p.m.  Free. 
Homeless  Rap  Group:  Tenderloin  Self  Help 
Center,  191  Golden  Gate.  3-S  p.m.  Free. 
Program  Committee  Meeting:  Self  Help 
Center.  5  p.m.  Free. 

Alcoholics  Anonymous:  291  Eddy,  Mon- 
day thru  Friday,  7:30  p.m.  Free. 
Pottery  and  Sculpture  Workshop:  Hos- 
pitality  House,    146   Leavenworth,  7-10 
p.m.  Free. 

Life  Drawing  and  Painting  Workshop: 
Hospitality  House,  7-10  p.m.  Free. 

Tuesday 

North  of  Market  Zoning  Committee:  295 

Eddy,  2nd  and  4lh  Tuesday,  March  lOth 
and  24th,  10:30  a.m.  Free. 
Music  Theory  for  Seniors:  Bach  to  Berlin, 
Downtown.  Senior  Center,  481  O'Farrell. 
1  p.m.  Free. 

Tenderloin  Sewing  and  Quilting  Group: 

Learn  and  share  skills  and  materials.  Doro- 
thy Day  Community  Residence,  54  McAl- 
lister, 1-3  p.m.  Information;  558-8759. 
Free. 

Women's  Group:  Self  Help  Center,  191 
Golden  Gate,  3-4  p.m.  Free. 
Meditation:  Self  Help  Center,  191  Golden 
Gate,  4-5  p.m.  Free. 

Activities  Committee  Meeting:  Self  Help 
Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  5  p.m.  Free. 
S.F.  Writer's  Workshop:  Main  Library, 
Lune  Room,  7  p.m  Free. 


Wednesday 

Rhythm  Band:  Downtown  Senior  Center, 
481  O'Farrell.  10:45  a.m.  Seniors  only. 

North  of  Market  Housing  Committee: 

308  Eddy  St.,  Southeast  Asian  Subcom- 
mittee: 1 0:30  a.m..  Residential  Hotel 
SutKommittee:  11  a.m. 
Wednesday  Matinee:  Movies,  games  and 
refreshments.  North  of  Market  Senior  Ser- 
vices, 333  Turk,  2nd  Floor,  2:15-4:30 
p.m.  Information:  626-7000.  Sponsored  by 
Gay  and  Lesbian  Outreach  to  Elders.  Free. 
Survival  Writing  and  Job  Search  Skills: 
Self  Help  Center,  191  Golden  Gate,  5  p.m. 
Free. 

Tenderloin  Writers'  Workshop:  Hospitality 
House,  7  p.m.  Free. 

Amateur  Theatre:  Tale  Spinners  Theatre, 
177  Diamond  at  18th.  Ongoing  auditions 
and  rehearsals,  2-4  p.m.  All  ages.  Infor- 
mation: 861-2415. 

Thursday 

Spanish  Class:  For  seniors.  Downtown 
Senior  Center,  481  O'Farrell,  10:30  a.m. 
Free. 

Art  Class:  Open  to  all  adults.  Downtown 
Senior  Center,  481  O'Farrell,  1:00  p.m. 
Free. 

More  A-A:  Meeting,  333  Turk,  3  p.m. 
Everyone  welcome.  Free. 
Independent  Living  Skills:  Self  Help  Cen- 
ter, 191  Golden  Gate,  3  p.m.  Free. 
Gay  Men's  Rap  Group:  Self  Help  Cen- 
ter, 6:30  p.m.  Free. 

Friday 

Women's  Meeting:  Seniors  only,  Down- 
town Senior  Center,  481  O'Farrell,  9:30 
a.m.  Free. 

Personal  Management  Program:  For  blind 
and  low  vision  seniors.  Rose  Resnick  Cen- 
ter for  Blind  and  Handicapped,  1299  Bush. 
1st  and  3rd  Friday,  11  a.m.  Transpor- 
tation available.  Information:  441-1980, 
Free. 

Wme,  Weed  and  Speed:  Drug  informa- 
tion rap  group.  Self  Help  Center,  191 
Golden  Gale,  4  p.m.  Free. 


Street  People  Brought  to  Screen 


by  Dennis  Conkin 


On  the  screen,  the  street-guru 
Starwalker  is  holding  court. 
While  rolling  cigarettes  and 
passing  them  out  to  all  comers,  he  is 
preaching  his  version  of  the  'Tender- 
loin gospel . "  Summing  up  years  of 
wisdom,  he  draws  a  deep  breath  and 
says  'It's  not  about  black  and  white 
down  here.  It's  about  black  and  blue." 

Larry  stands  on  the  street  talking 
about  the  Tenderloin  with  enthusiasm. 
"It's  turned  into  a  community  with 
children  and  a  park.  It  changes  your 
way  of  thinking.  If  the  refugees  hadn't 
come,  the  changes  wouldn't  have  oc- 
curred," he  says.  "I  don't  think  I'll 
ever  leave  the  neighborhood,"  he 
concludes. 

While  1  have  no  idea  if  Larry  is 
still  around,  I  do  know  that  Tender- 
loin Blues,  a  50-minule  video  verite 
by  local  filmmaker  Chuck  Hudina,  is 
a  dynamic  series  of  out-takes  fashioned 
into  moving  vignettes  of  Tenderloin 
residents  that  includes  some  of  the 
neighborhood's  best-knowm  characters. 

If  you've  ever  passed  by  the  cor- 
ner of  Market  and  Taylor  and  seen 
'X>iana-Jesus, "  a  thin,  raggedly -dressed 
transvestite  singing  "Stop  in  the  Name 
of  Love "  to  a  hairbrush  microphone 
and  an  imagined  throng  of  adoring 
admirers,  youH  know  what  I  mean. 

The  camera  pans  to  a  bearded  fel- 
low with  a  grin,  mugging  for  the 
movie  he  knows  he  is  in.  Marvin 
never  had  a  chance  to  see  himself 
being  a  3-miiiute  star.  He  died  on  a 
park  bench  at  the  Federal  Buildir\g 


just  a  few  months  ago. 

Standing  in  front  of  Hospitality 
House,  James  Greenlee  is  sp>eaking 
eloquently  about  his  troubles.  "Am  I 
supposed  to  live  on  the  street  in  the 
richest  society  in  the  world?"  he  ques- 
tions. Mr.  Greenlee  doesn't  live  on 
the  street,  anymore.  He  too  is  dead, 
stabbed  to  death  on  a  Mission  Street 
bus  over  a  year  ago. 

Interspersed  in  the  footage  are  ef- 
fective long  shots  on  neon  signs,  store- 
front windows,  a  ghetto  blaster  being 
pulled  along  in  a  cart,  a  pair  of  shoes, 
and  other  images  that  Hudina  calls 
"city  icons." 

Whatever  they  are  called,  they  con- 
jure up  a  visceral  sense  of  the  neigh- 
borhood and  are  integral  to  the  com- 
position of  the  video. 

But  I  think  what  impressed  me 
the  most  about  'Tenderloin  Blues" 
is  that  it  doesn't  really  push  a  point 
of  view  about  street  life  down  the 
viewer's  throat.  No  sob  story  about 
the  suffering  homeless,  no  political 
agenda  hitting  you  over  the  head. 

It  is,  however,  controversial.  Hudina 
fashioned  the  footage  from  out-takes 
that  didn't  make  it  into  the  18-minute 
documentary  on  the  Tenderloin,  "Both 
Sides  Of  The  Streets,"  produced  by 
Barbara  Neal. 

Hudina,  who  was  hired  by  Neal  as 
a  cameraman  for  that  film,  says  he  is 
responsible  for  most  of  the  footage. 
Unhappy  with  her  final  version,  he 
claims  he  had  permission  from  Neal 
to  make  a  reel  with  what  had  ended 
up  on  the  cutting-room  floor.  Neal  is 
upset  and  says  she  may  sue.  Stay 
tuned. 


Saturday 

Preschool  Storytime:  Songs,  games,  stories 
and  poetry  for  children,  ages  3-5.  Main 
Library,  Children's  Room,  1 1  a.m.  Free. 
Painting  Workshop:  Hospitality  House, 
1  p.m.  Free. 

Special  Events 

Wed.-Fri.,  March  4-6 

Workshop:  Current  Mental  Health  Issues 

of  Ethiopian  Refugees,  9-5:00,  Fort  Mason 

Center  Firehouse,  information:  558-4031. 

$40. 

Thursday,  March  5 

Theatre:  "Kerouac:  The  Essence  of  Jack" 
created  and  performed  by  Vincent  Bales- 
tri,  Fellowship  Church,  2041  Larkin,  8:30 
p.m.  Thru  April  12.  647-8098 

Friday,  March  6 

Film:  "Rate  It  X",  exploring  sexism.  Roxie 
Cinema,  3117  16th  St.  8  p.m.  Thru  March 
12. 

Sunday,  March  8 

Exhibit:  "Ancestral  Dwellings:  Tomb  Fur- 
nishing from  Han  Dynasty"  Asian  Art 
Museum,  Golden  Gate  Park,  Thru  july  12. 
Men's  Brunch  and  Games:  Seniors  and 
friends.  Francis  of  Assisi  Community  Center, 
145  Guerrero,  Noon-3  p.m.  Bring  food  to 
share.  Sponsored  by  G.L.O.E.  626-7000. 
Kidshows:  Willy  Claftin,  puppeteer,  Noe 
Valley  Ministry,  1021  Sanchez,  2:30  and 
i,30  p.m.  $3.50.  282-2317 

Tuesday,  March  10 

Jazz:  Buddy  Guy  &  )r.  Wells,  SFSU  Stu- 
dent Union,  19th  &  Holloway,  1  p.m. 
469-2444. 

Wednesday,  March  1 1 
Public  Meeting:  Changes  in  Youth  Gui- 
dance Center,  Main  Library,  Lurie  Room, 
6-8  p.m.  931-3001. 

Thursday,  March  12 

Puppet  Making  Workshop:  Main  Library, 
Children's  Room,  3:30  p.m.  For  group 
reservations,  558-3510,  Free. 
Folk  Music:  Art  Peterson,  Main  Library, 
Lune  Room,  7  p.m.  Free. 

Friday,  March  13 

Conference  on  the  Homeless  in  S.F. 

VA  Medical  Center,  Auditorium,  Bid.  7, 
4150  Clement  (t>etween  42nd  and  43rd 
Aves.)  9-4:15.  750-2044.  Free. 


Performance  Art:  Sha  Sha  Htgby,  "Folded 
Pepper  Drums"  Hatley  Martin  Gallery, 
41  Powell,  8:30  p.m.  Also  March  14. 
392-1015. 

Saturday,  March  14 

Poetry  and  lazz:  Jack  Micheline,  poet 
and  Bob  Feldman,  tenor  sax  at  McDonald's 
Bookshop,  41  Turk,  3-7  p.m.  Jam  ses- 
sion. $3  voluntary  contribution  requested. 

Tuesday,  March  17 

Project  Read:  Main  Library,  10-1:30  p.m. 
621-7323.  Free. 

Thursday,  March  19 

Video:  "The  Jilting  of  Granny  Wealherall" 
Main  Library,  Lurie  Room,  Noon.  Free. 
Video  from  Latin  America:  Democracy 
in  Communication,  Video  Free  America, 
442  Shotwell,  7:30  p.m.  $4, 
Theatre:  'Women  Alone"  3  provocative 
tours-de-force.  One  Act  Theatre,  430  Ma- 
son, Wednesday  thru  Saturday,  8  p.m. 
421-6162. 


Friday,  March  20 

Lecture:  Nora  Astorga,  Nicaragua's  repre- 
sentative to  the  United  Nations,  will  speak 
at  Glide  Church  (330  Ellis)  at  7:30  p.m. 
Free. 

Wednesday,  March  25 
Film  for  Exceptional  Children:  Main  Li- 
brary, Lurie  Room,  10  a.m.  Free. 

Thursday,  March  26 

Video:  "I'm  a  Fool"  "Bernice  Bobs  Her 
Hair"  Main  Library,  Lurie  Room,  Noon. 
Free. 

Older  Cay  Men's  Friendship  Croup:  Se- 
niors, Friendship  Room,  711  Eddy,  Spon- 
sored by  G.L.O.E.  626-7000.  Free. 

Saturday,  March  28 

Benefit  Dance:  "Salsa  by  the  Bay"  ILWU 
Ship  Clerks  Hall,  #4  Berry  St.  8:30-1  p.m. 
824-7878, 

Workers  World  Party  Conference:  "So- 
cialism: Why  we  need  it. ..How  to  fight 
for  it"  Capp  St.  Center,  362  Capp.  10-5 
p.m.  Registration  9  a.m.  826-4828.  Free. 

Sunday,  March  29 

Women's  Tea  Oance:  SF  Home  Health 
Services,  225  30th  St.  2-5  p.m.  Spon- 
sored by  G.L.O.E.  626-7000.  Free. 
Kidshows:  Robert  Leroy  Smith's  Parnassus 
Puppets,  Noe  Valley  Ministry,  1021  San- 
chez, 2:30  &  3:30  p.m.  $3.50.  282-2317, 
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Differing  Perspectives  on  the  Film  'Platoon' 


The  Best  Vietnam  War  Movie  Yet 


by  Pete  Childress 

If  Oliver  Stone's  movie,  "Platoon  " 
did  anything  for  me,  it  was  to  make 
me  realize  that  my  own  experience 
in  that  nightmare  we  call  the  Vietnam 
War  was  not  unique.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  realized  that  until  now,  some  20 
years  after  the  fact. 

"Apocalypse  Now"  was  like  an  exis- 
tentialist dream,  'The  Deerhunter"  was 
a  nightmare,  and  'Rambo '  was  a 
cartoon.  But,  'Platoon"  is,  quite  simply, 
the  best  movie  about  the  Vietnam 
War  ever  made. 

When  I  returned  from  Vietnam  to 
an  America  in  turmoil,  I  walled  off 
my  mind  and  its  memories  of  that 
horror  so  many  thousands  of  miles 
away.  I  didn't  talk  to  anyone  about 
what  I  had  experienced,  and  no  one 
wanted  to  talk  to  me  about  it.  It  was 
a  bad  dream,  enshrouded  with  shame 
and  dripping  viiih  guilt,  and  I  thought 
if  nobody  else  knew  what  I  knew, 
then  maybe  I  wouldn't  have  to  know 
it  either. 

And  so  it  remained,  the  most  mo- 
mentous experience  I  have  ever  had, 
buried  and  mostly  forgotten  in  the  self- 
created  mist  of  a  20-year-old  memory. 
Until  'Platoon. "  It  came  back,  then, 
isolated  vignettes  with  capitalized 
titles,  captions  to  snapshots:  The  Wo- 
man Who  Died  in  My  Arms,  The  Ba- 
by Without  A  Foot,  The  Man  Whose 
Brains  Fell  Out,  The  First  Man  I 
Killed,  The  Night  Pedersen  Got  His 


Leg  Blown  Off,  The  Ambush:  Part 
One,  The  Ambush:  Part  Two,  The 
Ambush:  Parts  Three,  Four,  Five,  Six, 
Eternities  of  Ambush,  The  Day  1 
Found  Myself  Alive  After  the  Night  I 
Thought  I  Died. 

The  pictures  I  see  are  the  pictures  I 
saw  in  'Platoon,"  and  Oliver  Stone's 
movie  is  my  movie,  and  everyone's 
movie  who  ever  fought  over  "there. " 
The  scenes  may  be  slightly  different, 
and  the  acts  may  not  follow  in  the 
same  order  for  everyone  who  was 
there,  but  this  film  belongs  to  every 
person  who  has  ever  experienced  any 
war  first  hand. 

Platoon  '  is  a  brutally  realistic  mo- 
vie, and  its  weirdness  accurately  re- 
flects the  weirdness  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  It's  a  haunting  movie,  a  hor- 
ribly beautiful  movie,  and  the  only 
movie  yet  made  that  gives  the  viewer 
a  realistic  sense  of  what  went  on. 


^^  1^  1^  X}.  tf. 

Like  the  character  in  the  movie. 
Pete  Childress  enlisted  in  the  Army 
and  volunteered  for  Vietnam  in  Jan- 
uary, 1966.  He  spent  nine  months  in 
the  field  with  Company  D-2/8.  1st 
Air  Cavalry,  and  three  months  in  the 
hospital  after  being  wounded  by  a  gre- 
nade in  an  ambush. Childress  is  now 
an  advertising  representative  and  con- 
tributor for  The  Tenderloin  Times. 


A  scene  from  "Platoon." 


Painful  Memories 

by  Nguyen  Huu  Liem 


Wherefore  our  land  of  perpetual 

trouble? 

Half  is  Heaven  's  doing,  half  is  man  's. 
 —Nguyen  Xuan  On.  1887 


My  emotional  disposition  about 
the  Vietnam  war  is  a  lot  like 
a  glass  of  muddy  water.  I  want 
the  mud  to  stay  at  the  bottom  to  keep 
the  water  clean.  Since  the  very  last 
day  of  the  war,  more  than  11  years 
ago,  1  have  been  living  with  non- 
fading  memories  of  my  childhood  and 
soldier  days.  I  don't  want  to  stir  up 
any  of  those  horrible  images  lingering 
somewhere  in  the  distant  past.  I  have 
turned  to  abstractions  and  generali- 
ties. Always  comforting  myself  in  the 
thought  that  "suffering  is  indigenous 
in  histo-y,"  I  go  forward. 

But  Platoon  brings  back  those  days. 
The  days  of  deafening  helicopter  noise 
and  the  violent  vnndy  storms  of  dust 
they  brought.  The  days  of  being  hun- 
gry, walking  under  the  killer  sun, 
thirsty  for  a  few  drops  of  water,  and 
watching  American  G.l.'s  opening 
beer  cans  with  that  unforgettable  sen- 
sational "fizz"  sound.  The  days  of 
watching  B-52  bomb  explosions  turn 
up  columns  of  smoke  on  the  horizon. 
The  days  of  seeing  young  soldiers 
die,  their  corpses  covered  with  flies... 
Watching  this  movie,  with  pain  and 
suffering,  I  was  back  in  Vietnam — 
eleven  years  ago  but  a  lifetime  away. 

Platoon  is  a  movie  about  the  Ameri- 
can experience  in  Vietnam.  Knowing 
nothing,  having  no  choice,  a  young 
man  went  there  to  fight.  In  the  midst 
of  confusion,  he  was  torn  between  dif- 
ficult choices  of  right  and  wrong. 
He  was  lost.  Since  the  first  moments 
landing  on  that  far-away  place,  he 
was  just  like  a  drop  of  rain  in  a  hur- 
ricane, forever  turning  and  moving. 

That  young  American  was  like  any 
young  Vietnamese,  like  me,  at  the 
lime.  We  were  bom  to  be  in  a  cer- 
tain place;  we  inherited  a  history,  a 
trait  of  emotion,  a  point  of  view.  The 
guy  who  was  bom  in  the  north  of 
Vietnam  happened  to  be  on  the  other 
side  fighting  a  guy  like  me  who  hap- 
pened to  be  from  the  south.  The  guy 
bom  to  an  American  family  in  Iowa 
also  had  no  choice.  He  was  pushed 
there.  We  were  bom  enemies.  We 
were  young  men,  happy  and  eager  to 
go  ahead.  But  history  cornered  us. 


The  world  is  spun  to  turn  as  Heaven 

bids 

Men  grope  their  way  like  walkers  in 

the  night. 
—Nguyen  Gia  Thieu,  1741-98 


Platoon  is  a  one-sided  experience. 


The  Final  Insult 

by  Duffy  Cole 

Soldiers  are  a  country's  most  valu- 
able resource  in  limes  of  war 
but  in  times  of  peace,  they  are  a 
most  dar\gerous  and  unruly  breed. 
The  ancient  Greeks  found  a  solution 
to  this  dilemma.  After  a  war,  they 
brought  their  warriors  home  and 
promptly  killed  them  off. 

This  is  modem  America,  however, 
and  the  way  our  country  has  dealt 
with  the  problem  has  been  to  ignore 
the  veteran  for  two  decades,  pre- 
tend the  war  was  never  thrown  and 
incarcerate  the  veteran  if  he  or  she 
needs  an  attitude  adjustment. 
The  final  insult  seems  to  be  to  make 


For  Viet  Refugee 

The  power  of  film  gives  American 
viewers  here  an  opportunity  to  re- 
flect on  history  through  their  senses. 
The  light  and  sound  effects  create  a 
living  hell  where  American  viewers 
can  actually  see,  hear  and  suffer. 

But  who  is  to  recreate  the  suffer- 
ing experience  of  the  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers? Their  wounds  are  not  tended. 
Their  bodies  were  left,  decomposing 
in  the  jungle.  There  are  no  movies 
or  television  specials  to  help  bring 
about  a  national  catharsis  from  this 
wasteful  and  stupid  war.  For  most 
Vietnamese  people,  the  war  is  not  yet 
over.  Oh,  young  men  of  VietnamI 
When  will  you  have  peace? 

History  is  purposeless  and  accidental. 
It  has  no  meaning  beyond  human  suf- 
fering, whether  it  is  in  a  Vietnamese 
village  or  on  the  streets  of  the  Ten- 
derloin. There  are  no  abstractions 
worth  serving  but  the  dying  man  be- 
fore your  eyes.  We  are  children  of  a 
disintegrating  civilization  where  learn- 
ing must  come  through  pain  and  sor- 
row. And  Platoon  speaks  to  that  with 
clarity. 

*  *  *  <i  j> 
Nguyen  Huu  Liem  was  a  private  in 
the  South  Vietnam  Army.  He  en- 
listed in  1973  and  served  in  Can  Tho 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  Nguyen  came 
to  the  U.S.  right  after  the  war  in  1975 
as  a  refugee.  Currently  a  law  student 
at  Hastings,  he  lives  in  the  Tender- 
loin and  contributes  regularly  to  The 
Tenderloin  Times. 


To  Vietnam  Vets 

bad  movies  about  Vietnam.  Like  Pla- 
toon. 

The  film  is  one  long,  action-packed, 
technicolor  cliche.  There's  the  good 
sergeant  and  the  bad  sergeant.  The 
good  sarge  smokes  dope,  wears  beads 
and  hardly  ever  kills  civilians;  the  bad 
sarge  kills  children,  women  and  old 
men,  shuns  smokable  dope  for  the  li- 
quid variety  and  wears  facial  scars. 

On  a  positive  note,  the  perspec- 
tive is  a  bit  different  than  the  other 
Nam  films  and  realistically  so.  You're 
down  there  with  the  red  ants,  the 
leeches  and  the  grunts  on  ground  level 
in  dirt  and  blood.  The  blood  and  guts 
and  general  ambiance  of  possible  sud- 
den death  rang  true  and  sent  this 


aging  combat  vet  out  of  the  theater 
the  first  time  1  saw  it. 

Unfortunately,  Platoon's  few  feeble 
attempts  at  political  statements  are 
vastly  outweighed  by  the  presentation 
of  war  as  an  ultimately  exciting  test 
of  manhood.  And  the  fact  that  the  war 
was  fought  mostly  by  Blacks  and 
Latinos  is  demonstrated  only  periphe- 
rally. 

It's  truly  a  pity  that  this  film- 
hyped  as  the  first  to  be  made  by  a 
veteran — lines  up  with  so  many  others 
as  a  dud. 

*  *  »  *  * 

Duffy  Cole  served  in  Vietnam  with 
the  199th  Flight  Infantry  in  1968-  69. 
He  is  now  a  San  Francisco  business- 
man and  writer. 


Gritty  Realism 
Not  Enough 

by  Michael  Blecker 

Platoon  is  a  graphic  and  realis- 
tic depiction  of  a  slice  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  For  me  and  other 
Vietnam  combat  vets,  the  movie  serves 
as  a  painful,  powerful  reminder  of  our 
ordeal.  But  for  all  its  gritty  realism, 
the  film  doesn't  work  on  other  levels. 

What  troubles  me  most  is  the  way 
the  film  depicts  the  growth  of  Taylor, 
the  lead  character.  The  movie  shows 
Taylor  (Charlie  Sheen)  transformed 
from  a  weak  "cherry"  into  a  seasoned 
grunt.  That's  fine.  But  how  has  he 
become  so  brave?  And  why  is  he 
shown  charging  burJcers  and  fearless- 
ly shooting  the  enemy? 

Of  course  there  is  courage  in  battle. 
But  first  and  foremost  there  is  fear, 
the  ^ear  that  raises  your  voice  several 
notches,  tightens  up  your  behind  and 
makes  you  wish  you  were  with  your 
mama. 

To  the  young  and  uninitiated,  Tay- 
lor's combat  experience  still  looks  like 
exciting  adventure.  Being  fearless, 
after  all,  is  the  height  of  being  cool, 
and  combat  is  shown  changing  Taylor 
into  a  heroic  and  fearless  warrior. 

To  this  extent,  the  film  fails  to 
undermind  the  proverbial  "glory"  of 
war.  It  would  have  us  think  that  sur- 
viving the  horrors  of  war  somehow 
makes  better  men. 

War  is  disfigurement,  death  and 
destruction.  I  hope  the  American  peo- 
ple learn  to  understand  and  fear  that. 
I  know  Vietnam  combat  veterans  do. 

*  »  *  »  « 

Michael  Blecker  was  a  combat  infan- 
tryman with  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion in  Vietnam.  He  is  now  executive 
director  of  Swords  to  Plowshares,  a 
veterans'  social  service  agency. 


POETRY  &  PROSE 


UNTITLED 

the  white  sociologist  newly-minted  from  the  brain 
factory  of  university  dirties  his  hands  descends 
into  the  slum  to  accrue  very  precious  REAL  experience 
he  has  worn  not  his  $250  suit  for  this  poverty  picnic 
but  rather  a  tattered  sweater  and  jeans:  he  be  goin' 
INCOGNITO 

(his  subconscious  equation:  the  more  acute  the  smell 
of  urine,  the  closer  he  has  come  to  fusion  with  pathos) 
unaware  of  the  role  of  social  activism  as  a  WHITE  GUILT 
REDUCTION  DEVICE  he  informs  a  black  wino  that  the  poor 
man  has  simply  been  emotionally  arrested  by  the  grinding 
gears  of  an  impassive  machinery  and  the  wino  asks  for 
a  cigarette  explaining  that  unfortunately  he's  fixated 
at  an  oral  stage  of  development,  a  result  of  oral 
over-indulgence  as  a  child— his  daddy  didn't  smack  him 
when  he  put  keys  and  coins  in  his  mouth— his  daddy  was 
at  the  bonom  of  a  grave 

the  sociologist  feels  alien  not  because  of  his  diploma 

not  because  of  his  paycheck 
but  because  with  his  head  full  of  fading  texts  and  his 
faith  in  empirical  systems  of  analysis  he  walks  through 
streets  where  meaning  has  been  abandoned 
meaning  as  a  ghost  town  after  the  gold  mine  has  been 
sucked  dry 

meaning  as  a  tropical  mirage  in  a  sterile  desert 
evaporating  in  the  reality 
of  extra<urricular  absurdity 


—Paul  Zilis 


THE  HOMELESS  VOLUNTEER: 
a  self -reflection 

You  pay  with  your  dignity 
to  keep  your  self-respect, 
You  sacrifice  self-worth, 
and  are  subject  to  neglect. 

Do  they  know  how  1  feel? 
No,  I  don't  think  they  do. 
Do  they  care  about  me? 
And  should  I  care  about  you? 

Or-gan-l-za-tion-al  games, 
I  know  they  make  you  sick. 
Will  It  be  worth  your  time 
if  you  decide  to  stick? 

1  realize  I'm  worth  more. 
Now  I'm  looking  to  the  sky. 
It's  been  fun  and  I  must  thank  you, 
Now  it's  time  to  say  goodbye. 

— ).B.  Saunders 


POEM— A  Prose  Poem  of  Praise 

Praise  the  alluvial  fan  and  luna  moth 

and  those  who  must  live  after 
a  funeral,  the  snaking  line  of 
black  cars  with  radio  antenna  affixed 
with  white  flags  of  common  sorrow- 
sympathy  for  that  tired  old  number, 
cushioned  hard  sleep,  all  for  the  one 
who  never  quite  favored  life. 
Save  the  laundry  ticket  found 
under  the  bathroom  ashtray,  afterward 
the  searching  out  of  pockets:  something 
which  may  bring  the  deceased  back 
in  some  small  way. 

A  smile  for  this  collector  of  small  things. 

Praise  Indian  paintbrush  and  marmalade  tree 

and  the  Gregorian  Chant  of  Charles  Mingus 
and  all  sounds  in  this  world  which  reprieve 
that  poor,  beating  renegade  from  reality. 

The  close  quarters  of  marmots 
and  the  baby  raccoon  be  praised. 

And  most  of  all,  and  more  than  that: 
the  extraterritoriality  of  loneliness. 
Praise  loneliness  for  how  it  parallels 
each  of  our  lives,  how,  in  each  of  us, 
it  is  unparalleled. 

Praise  the  half-turned  head,  a  voice 
it  may  have  heard,  turning  back. 

Praise  the  heart,  a  miracle  the  moment 
it  began, 

a  miracle  the  moment 

it  stops. 

Praise  God  for  being  at  both  ends. 

And  praise  the  beating,  praise  the  beating. 


Tenderloin  residents  are  encour- 
aged to  submit  their  work  to:  Poetry 
and  Prose,  c/o  Robert  Volbrecht, 
146  Leavenworth,  S.F..  CA  94102 
by  the  15th  of  each  month. 


WORDS  MEANT  TO  BE  HEARD 
AT  VACAVILLE 

The  clouds  tell  you 
to  doubt  God  as  master 
of  the  art  of  shading. 

He  must  have  chosen 

too  many  grey  pastels  to  set 

the  scene: 

Strange  metropolis 

drawn  against  a  background 

of  green  trees. 

Each  building 

of  the  prison  stands 

at  attention 

as  if  waiting 
to  be  counted. 
There  is  the  absence 

of  rain 

which  perhaps  God  forgot  to  include 
in  his  catalogue  of  colors. 

At  night,  shadows 
of  the  prison  skyline 
learn  the  boundaries 

of  penitence 

and  do  not  drift  beyond 

the  iron  fence.  . 

The  sign 

in  the  visiting  room  reads: 

No  prolonged  embracing  or  kissing 

on  the  lips. 

You  have  to  visit  a  prisoner 
to  understand 

innuendos  of  guards 

who  look  the  other  way  when  a  hug 

exceeds  the  rule 

or  the  austerity 

of  a  single  bus  ticket 

handed  out 

like  an  indeterminate  sentence 
that  keeps  you  chained 
to  the  open  road. 

—David  Cornell 


SONG  OF  A  FRUIT  VENDOR, 
THE  UNACKNOWLEDGED  LOVER 

you  and  i 

have  an  intimate 

relationship 

what  you  get  from  me 
goes  deep  inside  you 
so  deep 

it  becomes 

a  part  of  you 

to  you 

i  mean  energy,  saliva,  and  sweetness 

we 

have  an  intimate 

relationship 

— Kirk  Lumpkin 


UNTITLED 

We  thmk  and  live  now  so  many  things 

from  the  past  of  others 
Fools  came  down  hard  with  racial  defamations 
Ingrained  them  into  years 

that  were  passed  down  to  us 
Then— Hold  on  to  this  smut 

that  was  created! 
Feel  deeply  this  anger 

from  some  long  gone  strangers 
Cling  to  the— 

Black  White  Red  Yellow  Battle 
Hold  firmly 

But  Lord,  it  hurts. 
And  something  is  seen 
that  will  not  be  admitted  to 

SELF  reflected! 
In  THEM 
Bui  no: 

Remember  what  Great-Grandpapa  said 

about  them? 
They  are  the  sordid 
We  are  the  clean 

Can  we  hold  to  that  now? 
Can  we 
when  seeing  ourselves 
in  them? 

—Ethan  Ferebee 


RESERVATION 

The  snow-capped  peaks 

of  the  Eastern  Sierras, 

the  green  slopes 

of  Owens  Valley, 

the  winding  river 

polka-dotted  with  Indian  children 

on  Chevy  inner  tubes 

catching  the  current, 

drifting  from  Laws 

to  the  East  Line  bridge. 

1  am  alone 

on  my  Honda  350 

as  secure  as  a  woman 

with  a  job  at  Union  Carbide, 

but  something  is  missing. 

Indian  children  at  play 

in  the  ice-cold  creek  off  Tu  Su  Lane, 

Indian  children  chasing  ducks 

in  Bishop  City  Park, 

Indian  children  taking  swimming  lessons 
in  the  chlorinated  pool, 
Indian  children  laughing 

in  the  lobby  of  the  Toiyabe  Indian  Health  Project. 

I  am  a  white  woman 

from  Boston 

as  free  as  a  gypsy 

on  Cadillac  wheels, 

but  something  is  missing. 

Indian  children  among  the  flowers 

in  the  afternoon  light, 

Indian  children, 

their  full-lipped, 

dark-eyed, 

long-haired 

mothers  closeby. 

Indian  mothers  pregnant 

walking  down  Main  Street 

with  their  cradle  boards  on  their  backs. 


"Veniuring  into  the  Interior"  by  Nelson  Morales 
from  UfEUNES,  an  anthology 


Indian  children  everywhere 
and  me 

toying  with  my  brakes 
under  Father  Sky. 


—David  Paul  Bissell 


-Hillary  Packard 
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Plant  Closes 

contimed  from  page  1 

cation.  He  also  helped  her  fill  out  a 
form  to  file  with  the  bankruptcy  court 
in  New  York  where  the  company's 
main  office  is  located. 

Ekftedt  admits  that  "at  the  very 
beginiung  (none  of  the  employees)  knew 
what  was  happening. "  Company  of- 
ficials told  workers  the  day  of  the 
closure  not  to  come  back  to  work,  but 
it  wasn't  until  a  week  later  that  the 
company  sent  letters  officially  inform- 
ing employees  that  their  medical  and 
life  insurance  benefits  would  be  termi- 
nated. 

Ail  employees  were  eventually  sent 
forms  to  file  with  bankruptcy  court 
for  back  wages  and  accrued  vacation 
pay. 

Bill  Krider,  manager  of  the  Nathan 
apartments  on  Eddy  Street,  said  seve- 
ral people  came  to  him  for  help  in 
figuring  out  what  to  do  with  the  forms. 
Krider  told  the  Times  he  was  con- 
cerned that  many  refugees,  not  under- 
standing they  needed  to  fill  out  the 
forms  in  order  to  recover  back  pay, 
would  ignore  them. 

"It's  kind  of  a  burden  for  someone 
v^^io  doesn't  speak  English,"  Krider  said. 

Nhonthachit,  a  37-year  old  mother 
of  four,  is  worried  what  to  do  next. 
Arrowhead  was  her  first  employer 
and  a  good  one,  she  said. 

^4honthachil  is  currently  receiving 
unemployment  payments,  but  said,  "I 
don't  know  what  to  do.  It's  not  easy 
getting  a  job  " 


AIDS  Vigil  Hangs  Tough 


Cheng  Kong  Ching 

Khamking  Khoundavong,  an  Ar- 
rowhead employee  for  over  five  years, 
moved  from  the  Tenderloin  to  Rich- 
mond to  be  nearer  to  work.  He  says 
things  are  hard  for  the  refugees  who 
lost  their  jobs. 

"We  are  trying  to  find  any  work  we 
can  get.  Some  are  working  in  restau- 
rants again,  like  they  did  when  they 
first  arrived  in  America.  It's  very  de- 
pressing,"  he  said. 

"We  all  thought  Arrowhead  would 
be  good  training — jewelry  work  suits 
most  of  us.  Unfortunately,  there's 
just  no  work  around  like  that,  and 
all  the  years  we  were  there  are  lost 
time  now." 

Cheng  also  finds  it  hard  to  not  go 
to  work.  "I  worked  a  long  time,  " 
he  said.  "1  want  to  work,  I  don't 
want  to  slay  home. " 


Ttie  AIDS/ARC  Vigil  at  United  Nations  Plaza  was  threatened  with  eviction 
last  month  by  federal  officials,  but  its  members  resolved  to  stay  on.  Thus  far, 
the  Feds  have  taken  no  action  and  the  vigil  remains  strong  in  its  16th  month.' 


New  Coalition  Board 


Central  Clinic 

continued  from  page  1 

area  now  used  by  a  sexual  assault 
service  which  is  moving  out. 

In  addition,  the  clinic  would  be- 
gin offering  primary  care  with  in- 
creased medical,  social  work  and  coun- 
seling staff.  With  primary  care,  per- 
manent health  records  are  maintained 
for  each  patient  and  there  is  an  effort 
to  make  return  appointments  to  check 
patients'  progress. 

'These  changes  will  allow  us  to  give 
more  comprehensive  care,"  says  Dr. 
Joel  Nathan,  acting  medical  director 
of  the  clinic.  "We  can  have  more 
effect  on  long  term  health  rather  than 
taking  care  of  one  thir\g  at  a  time." 

There  would  also  be  more  physi- 
cians and  nurse  praclicioners  on  duty 
to  provide  follow-up  counseling  under 
the  new  plan,  Nathan  says. 

But  Dr.  Gerry  McCallum,  another 
clinic  physician  who  is  opposed  to 
the  cutback,  says,  "One  of  the  rea- 
sons people  show  up  here  is  that  they 
can't  remember  appointments. "  He 
cites  one  patient  who  was  recently 
"thrown  out"  of  South  of  Market  Cli- 
nic because  he  never  kept  appoint- 
ments. "Here,  we're  more  flexible," 
says  McCallum. 

"Some  of  these  people  don't  have  a 
great  attention  span, "  says  Anna-Marie 
Christensen,  a  clinic  nurse.  'They 
can't  get  out  to  General  (Hospital), 
and  if  they  do,  they  have  to  wait 
five  or  six  hours.  They  don't  have  to 
wait  so  long  here. " 

Some  staff  members  feel  the  clinic 
is  already  being  shortchanged  and 
complain  about  the  poor  conditions  and 
lack  of  maintenance  at  the  facility. 
They  support  the  renovations  pro- 
posed in  the  new  plan  but  question 
why  the  clinic  should  have  to  close 
nights  in  order  to  get  fixed  up. 

Dr.  Dianne  Bimbaumer,  another 
clinic  physician,  expressed  armoyance 
with  the  plan.  "Every  six  months  it 
seems  this  thing  about  closing  the 
(clinic)  comes  up.  There's  this  per- 
vasive attitude  that  they  can  gut  aid 


One  of  San  Francisco^s  Best  Kept  Secrets! 

TYPESETTING,  Etc. 

Typesetter  for  The  Tenderloin  Times  for  6  years! 

SPECIALIST  IN  SERVING  BUDGET-STKAPPED  SMALL  BUSINESSES 
AND  NON  PROFIT  ORGANIZATIONS 
Apple  Computers  still  uses  high-quality  phoio-typcsctting, 
SHOULDN  T  YOU' 


HIGH  QUALITY  •  QUICK  TURNAROUND 
•  LOWEST  PRICED  TYPESETTING  IN  S.F.  • 
Resumes  $25  •  Flyers  •  Brochures  •  Newsletters  •  Poetry  books 
^7  Clementina  {betw.  1st  &  2ml,  nr.  Howard)  493-6823 

iS¥x-::x::::;SS 


to  the  indigent  because  the  poor  won't 
give  them  any  flack. 

"I  think  we're  providing  marvelous 
service  to  people  who  have  a  really 
rough  life.  Why  should  they  suffer 
more  than  middle-class  people?" 


It  was  a  close  race  last  month 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition  s 
seventh  annual  election  for  its  Board 
of  Directors.  205  voters  (out  of  461 
eligible  members)  cast  their  ballots  for 
nine  vacant  seats  on  the  21-member 
board.  Coming  in  first  was  incumbent 
Keith  Grier  (141),  followed  closely 
by  incumbents  Barbara  Arms  (132) 
and  Randy  Shaw  (130).  Sandy  Weiner 
(108),  Rick  Wilkinson  (102)  and  Sarah 
Murphy  (101)  are  new  members;  they 
were  followed  by  incumbents  Lillian 
Crosthwaite  (97)  and  Vera  Haile  (95). 
Michael  Tarbox  and  Ken  Dowe  tied 
for  ninth  place  with  88  votes  each, 
with  David  Baker  just  missing  with 
87.  NOMPC  staffer  Heidi  Swarts  says 
that  the  tie  for  ninth  place  will  be 
resolved  by  the  board  at  its  March 
meeting. 

Tenderloin  Women  Perform 

Tenderloin  women,  children  and 
friends  perform  music,  song  and  dance 
March  7,  from  1:30  p.m.  to  3:30  p.m., 
at  333  Turk  Street  in  celebration  of 
International  Women's  Day.  The 
event,  which  is  free,  is  sponsored  by 
the  Bay  Area  Women's  Resource  Cen- 
ter, Refugee  Women's  Program,  the 
Tenderloin  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment Corporation  and  the  Tenderloin 
Reflection  Center.  Snacks  are  provided. 


INIURED? 

WE  ASSIST  VICTIMS  OF  AUTO  ACCIDENTS. 
MEDICAL  MALPRACTICE  AND  DEFECTIVE  PRODUCTS. 
FREE  CONSULTATION.  NO  RECOVERY,  NO  FEE /COSTS  ONLY 


LENVIN& 
GESMER 


7773500 

731  MARKETS!. 


NEAR 

MOSCONE 
CENTER 


The  Tenderloin 
Self-Help  Center 
191  Golden  Gate  Ave 
554-0518 

Community  Services 

M  one  to  one  peer  counseling 

■  self-help  support  groups 

■  emergency  shelter  assistance 

■  special  women's  programming 
every  Friday  11  a.m.  to  3  p.m. 

■  street-based  outreach  and 
crisis  intervention 

Expanded  hours  3*1 1  p.m.  seven  days  a  week 


Drop  in  and  check  us  out! 


A  program  of  Ho«pltallty  House 
Funded  by  Community  Mental  Health  Servtcec 


Ivwww 
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eatin'  the  loin 


by  Preston  Brady  III 

Thailand  in  the  T.L. 

Thai  Recipe 
472  Turk  Si. 

M-F,  11  a.m. -3  p.m.,  5-9  p.m. 
Sat.:  Noon-2;30  p.m.,  5-9  p.m. 
Closed  Sunday 
775-1512 

A visit  to  four  Thai  restaurants 
in  the  Tenderloin  turned  up  a  lot 
of  exotic  foods  prepared  in  dif- 
ferent styles  and  various  atmospheres. 

Thai  Recipe  on  Turk  Street  has  to 
be  the  winner  in  Thai  cuisine.  One  of 
the  Tenderloin's  newest  restaurants, 
the  owners  apparently  decided  that 
service  and  atmosphere  are  just  as 
important  as  the  food  being  served. 

Uninitiated  Western  palates  should 
not  be  intimidated  by  the  Thai's  fond- 
ness for  curries  or  the  misconception 
that  all  Thai  cuisine  is  hot  and  fiery. 
Upon  request,  most  restaurants  will 
prepare  your  curry  mild  or  spicy  to 
taste.  Many  Thai  dishes  do  not  even 
call  for  curry  or  chili  but  instead  em- 
ploy the  milder  green  pepper,  scallioris, 
parsley,  cinnamon,  coriander,  galanga 
or  lemongrass  which  cater  to  shyer 
tastes. 

At  Thai  Recipe,  I  ordered  pan  fried 
marinated  pork  with  garlic  and  black 
pepper  ($4.25)  for  a  dish,  hardly  hot, 
which  included  generous  strips  of  well 
cooked  pork  and  provided  a  meal  for 
two. 

I  tried  a  lunch  special  on  my  second 
visit — filet  of  chicken  in  coconut  and 
mild  red  curry,  boiled  potatoes  and 
cashew  nuts  over  a  bed  of  fresh 
steamed  rice  ($4.50)  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it. 

The  menu  features  over  70  selec- 
tions, including  a  fine  array  of  des- 
serts like  coconut  ice  cream  or  fried 
bananas  (featuring  raisin  eyes,  a  cherry 
smiie  and  cashew  ears  for  $2.85).  The 
place  looks  more  like  a  tiny  palace 
than  a  Tenderloin  restaurant.  Soothing 
magenta-hued  walls  blend  down  to 
the  plush  mint-green  carpet  surround- 
ing a  raised  dining  section  in  the 
center  of  the  room. 

With  its  prompt  and  friendly  ser- 
vice, tasty  selections  and  inviting  de- 
cor. Thai  Recipe  has  the  ingredients 
for  a  great  dining  experiences.. 


Siam  Cafe 

807  Geary  Street 

Mon-Sat  10  a.m. -8  p.m. 

775-5821 

Providing  Thai  cuisine  for  over  seven 
years,  Siam  Cafe  is  an  unpretentious 
little  eatery  with  a  clean  and  simple 
decor  at  Geary  and  Hyde  streets. 
Several  blocks  from  the  hustle-bustle 
of  Civic  Center,  it's  a  quiet  and  friend- 
ly diner.  It  changed  hands  several 
years  ago  from  Thai  to  Vietnamese 
owners,  but  seems  to  have  maintained 
its  reputation  for  good  Thai  food. 

A  lunch  of  hot  pepper  beef  with 
onion  and  mint  leaves  ($3.50)  is  a  spicy 
dish  which  I  found  satisfying  and  not 
too  hot  for  my  western  palate.  If  you 
order  coffee  in  a  Thai  restaurant  it's 
likely  you'll  be  served  the  traditional 
iced  coffee,  sweetened  with  condensed 
milk.  Rich  and  sweet,  you  don't  have 
to  worry  about  burning  your  tongue. 

A  friend  whose  brother  has  lived  in 
Thailand  for  many  years  tells  me  this 
is  one  of  the  more  authentic  Thai  eat- 
eries in  town,  with  food  served  much 
as  it  is  in  Thailand.  With  23  dishes 
to  select  from,  it's  a  friendly,  un- 
hurried place  with  a  counter  for  those 
dining  alone. 


TENDERLOIN  TIMES 
TRANSLATION  SERVICE 

776-0700 


Racha  Cafe 
771  Ellis 

Open  7  days,  11  a.m.-9:30  p.m. 
885-0725 

An  old  neighborhood  favorite, 
Racha  Cafe  recently  moved  to  larger 
quarters  in  the  Sierra  Club  building, 
bringing  with  it  regular  customers  plus 
newcomers.  It's  easily  the  most  popu- 
lar Thai  restaurant  in  the  city  for  lunch, 
which  can  be  a  problem  unless  you 
don't  mind  polishing  off  your  lunch 
in  a  crowded  and  hurried  atmosphere 
or  sharing  your  table  with  strangers. 

The  settii\g  is  impressive,  resembling 
a  Siam  temple  with  a  grand  temple 
entrance  leadtrig  to  the  kitchen.  There's 
a  counter  where  singles  might  have  a 
better  chance  of  being  served  quickly. 

I  started  with  an  appetizer,  the  fish 
cakes  ($3.95),  which  were  not  quite 
crisp  enough  on  the  outside  and  were 
spongy  and  bland  inside.  Although 
the  hot  pepper  and  soy  sauces  on  the 
table  helped  flavor  the  dish  (spice  your 
own?),  it  was  an  appetizer  lacking  in 
attention  from  the  kitchen. 

Chicken  with  garlic  rice  ($3.65) 
consisted  of  tender  cooked  slices  of 
boiled  chicken  in  the  skin,  lying  on  a 
bed  of  pan-fried  garlic  rice.  While  the 
chicken  was  all  right  the  rice  seemed 
to  suffer  from  too  many  trips  to  the 
frying  pan. 

After  a  bill  was  finally  secured  I 
was  told  that  food  to  go  is  reserved 
for  regular  customers  only,  although 
I  suspect  that  items  to  go  can  be  had 
when  the  place  is  not  packed.  In  fairness, 
I'm  not  writing  it  off.  I  recommend 
trying  Racha  at  an  off  hour  when  the 
place  is  more  subdued  and  the  talents 
of  the  cook  might  be  more  evident. 


Zab 

407  OTarrell 

11  a.m.-3  p.m.,  5  p.m. -9  p.m. 

Closed  Sunday 

771-9757 

Billing  itself  as  "exotic  Thai  and 
Chinese  food, '  Zab  restaurant,  next 
to  the  Columbia  Hotel  on  O'Farrell 
Street,  tempts  the  westerner  to  sample 
some  of  Thailand's  most  hot  and  spi- 
cey  foods. 

Zab  has  over  60  dishes  to  choose 
from.  A  simple  appetizer  of  shrimp 
salad  ($4.25)  turned  out  to  be  a  full 
meal  which  was  so  wildly  hot  that  it 
took  my  breath  away.  A  dozen  tiny 
shrimp  lay  unsuspectingly  admidst  a 
company  of  red  and  white  onion,  bell 
pepper  and  lettuce  leaves.  The  explo- 
sion lay  in  Zab's  special  ginger  and 
chili  sauce,  which  made  the  meal  the 
flushing  experience  it  was.  1  liked  the 
taste  and  gradually  built  up  to  hand- 
ling the  potency  of  such  an  innocent 
looking  salad. 

Like  some  of  the  other  Thai  eateries 
in  town,  I'm  told  that  some  of  the 
cooks  at  Zab  are  Laotian,  which  might 
explain  why  the  food's  a  little  spicer 
here. 

With  friendly,  informative  service, 
Zab  is  a  small  cafe-style  restaurant. 
It's  a  good  place  for  those  that  favor 
exotic  tastes.  Don't  expect  bland  food 
here.  Zab  means  "yum  yum"  in  Thai, 
and  that's  what  you  get. 


Building  Maintenance 

■  Electric  &  manual  wheelchair 
repair 

■  Electrical  service 

■  TV  repair 

■  Plumbing 

NO  JOB  TOO  SMALL! 
SENIOR-CITIZEN  DISCOUNT! 

The  Fix-It  Shop 


148  Jones,  near  Turk 
12  noon-12  midnight 


WbVe  passing 

a  bill  for 
Senior  Citizens. 


At  Sizzler,  we  think  Senior  Citizens  are 
special.  So  special,  in  fact,  that  we've 
set  up  a  club  exclusively  for  you.  A  club 
that  lets  you  order  any  meal  you  choose 
at  20%  off  the  regular  price  everyday 
from  2-5  p.m.  and  all  day  Monday  and 
Wednesday. 

We've  put  together  a  Senior  Citizens'  Menu 
loo.  With  lots  of  light,  healthy  dishes,  and 
very  low  prices.  Now  that's  the  kind  of  bill 
everyone's  in  favor  of. 


Ask  For  Your 
Senior 
Club  Card 


201  Jones 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


Sizzler 

 F.DDY  AND  LEAVENWORTH 

liiois 


776-9285 

Abe  Eld,  Proprietor 
Store  Hours:  9AM-11PM 


All  Domestic  Brands  of  Cigarettes 
Carton— $8.49  +  tax    Pack— $1.03  +  tax 

•  Money  Orders— $.49  each 

Free  when  you  cash  your  check! 

•  Discount  Liquor,  Beer  &  Wine 

•  Delicatessen  Items  &  Sandwiches 


CAC  LOAI  THUOC  LA  $8.49  mOT 
CARTON  +  THUt'  HAY  $1 .03  mOt 
GOi  +  THUE. 

MONEY  ORDER  49  penis.  MiENPHl' 
KHi  CASH  TIEN  MAT. 


TIEM  RUOU  BIA  CIA  HA. 
CIO  MOCUATU9TOI  11. 


•  dn^rjwmsjScirsi^'TuiJr i m  $8.49   anscio  i ifin^jjsn , 

•  enEisn-49c  ifiTu  /  iiantsn  (iJs)  itciiHsjeii 

•  iCnsnuiriniici  ■jfu^i^niTn  iztu^me^ 


r 


WITH  THISCOUPON 
□  6  pack  sodas,  12  02.  size— only  $1.99 

□  Milk  —  Vi  gallon  —  only  $.99 


L. 
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MOMENTS...  Cafe 

o  new  American  -  Creole  cafe 
with  New  Orleans  charm 


7days  a  week 
B-L-D 
7am  -9pm 


5l5Ellis 
between 
Hyde  and 
eavenworth 
415)928-0198 


Sunday  Brunch 
10am  to  3pm 
complimentary 
champagne 
with  this  ad 


try  our  many 

homade  items 
4>our  seafood  is 
flown  in  from  NewC$ 
for  your  enjoyment 


ns 


New  to  you 

Second  Hand  Fashions 

St.  Anthony  s  Thrift  Shop 
111  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

between  Jones  &  Leavenworth 
863-4512 
10  ann-3  pm 

Come  in  for  our  ojeek/y  specials. 


Mexican  Restaurant 
Family  Style  Food 


Full  Bar 

Giant  Screen  TV 
Nightly  Piano  Bar 
Food  to  Go 


628  Ellis  Street 
San  Francisco 
776-9995 


'  'El  Picante  is  one  hot  new 
restaurant,  definitely  a  home 
away  from  home  for  any 
Mexican  food  lover! 


Preston  Brady  Bl 

TemJerlom  Times  Restatiramt  Critic 


This  Coupon  Good  For 


2  for  1  Margaritas 

Buy  One  Margarita  — Get  2nd  FREE 


I 


LIMIT:  ONE  COUPON  PER  CUSTOMER 


We  have  12  different  authentic  Tequilas 


Classified 


Help  Wanted 

Wanted— Furniture  refinisher/ 
Wood  worker/caner— Minimum 
English  Ca!  Driver  Lie.  Will  train 
345-0709,  9-5. 


345  TAYLOR  STREET  41 5-673-2332 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  94102 


Lafayette  Coffee  Shop — Now  Open  Every  Day 


TODAY'S  DINNER  SPECIAL 


MON 

TUES 
WED 
THU 
FRI 

SAT 
SUN 


DINNER 

$3.55 
$3.95 
$4.00 
$3.80 
$3.80 
$4.00 
$3.80 
$3.95 
$3.80 
$3.95 
$3.80 
$3.80 
$3.80 
$6.20 
$3.80 
$6.20 
$4.00 
$3.80 
$4.05 


ALA  CARTE 

Turkey  ala  King    $2.90 

Pot  Roast    $3.30 

Roast  Loin  of  Pork    $3.35 

Beef  Stew    $3.15 

Turkey    $3.15 

Short  Ribs    $3.35 

Stuffed  Bell  Pepper    $3.15 


Corned  Beef 
Meatball  &  Spaghetti 

Corned  Beef   

Baked  Ham   

Cod  Fish   


$3.30 
$3.15 
$3.30 
$3.15 
$3.15 

Turkey    $3.15 

Prime  Rib 
Tenderloin 
Prime  Rib  ... 
Bar-B-Q  Pork 
Meat  Loaf  .. 


Tips 


$5.50 
$3.15 
$5.50 
$3.35 
$3.15 

Leg  of  Lamb    $3.40 

Wine  or  Beer    $1.25 


250  Hyde  Street  S.F.  CA.  94102  (415)  441-4884 
lack  Chow,  Owner/Cook  since  1973 

New  Business  Hours:  6  AM-11  PM 

DAILY  DINNER  SPECIAL 

DINNER  ALA  CARTE 

$3.95       Cross  Rib    $3.30 

$6.20       Prime  Rib    $5.50 

$4.05      Chicken  Fried  Steak    $3.50 

(Breaded  Top  Round  Steak) 

$3.80       Ham  Steak  with  Fruit    $3.15 

$4.05      Veal  Cutlets    $3.50 

$3.65      Sausage  with  Fruit    $3.00 

$4.05       Pork  Chops    $3.50 

$3.80      Western  Omelette    $3.15 

$3.60       Liver  &  Onions    $2.95 

$3.80      Ground  Round  Steak    $3.15 

$3.60      Roast  Chicken    $2.95 

Dinner  includes  soup,  salad,  bread,  tea  &  dessert. 

We  Serve  Good  Breakfast.  Luncb  &  Dinner 
and  at  a  Good  Price  too! 


Bongo's. 


The  Best  Eating  Place 
in  the  Tenderloin 


SPECIALS 


1.99  Dreokfost 

Docon,  horn  o'  sousoge  with 
eggs,  poto'^j^ 


(served  before 


end 
on) 


toost 


4.69    Fried  Prawns 

Spicy  breoded  shrimp,  choice 
of  fries  or  cole  slow 


Steak  Dinner 
cut  top  sirloin  steok 


4.69 

Choice 

served  with  vegetoble  &  breod. 
Choice  rice  or  fries. 


Open  a  AM-6  PM 
Closed  Mondays 

208-210  Eddy  St.  S.F. 
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tenant  tips 


Get  Political 


by  Randy  Shaw 

Although  a  majority  of  San  Fran- 
cisco's residents  are  tenants,  the 
tenants'  movement  has  yet  to 
fully  flex  its  political  muscle  in  this 
town.  But  in  the  last  several  years, 
various  citywide  tenant  groups  ad- 
vocating for  candidates  and  issues 
favoring  tenants  rights  have  started 
to  have  some  impact. 

Since  the  upcoming  mayoral  elec- 
tion will  determine  the  future  of  te- 
nants' rights  for  at  least  the  next  four 
years,  this  column  will  discuss  some 
of  the  groups  that  tenants  can  be- 
come involved  with  to  take  part  in  the 
political  process. 

The  city's  largest  tenant  advocacy 
group  is  the  San  Francisco  Housing 
and  Tenants'  Council,  which  is  located 
at  660  California  Street.  The  Council 


is  a  coalition  of  housing  groups 
throughout  the  city,  and  membership 
is  achieved  either  by  one's  affiliation 
with  one  of  the  groups  in  the  Coun- 
cil (such  as  the  North  of  Market  Plan- 
ning Coalition),  or  by  individual 
membership. 

The  Council  has  set  up  a  Renters' 
Vote  Project  for  the  upcoming  mayo- 
ral and  congressional  races.  They  plan 
to  educate  tenants  on  the  candidates' 
stands  on  tenant  issues  and  to  mobilize 
the  tenant  vole  on  behalf  of  pro- 
tenant  candidates. 

The  Project  is  currently  starting  to 
work  on  Supervisor  Harry  Britt's  con- 
gressional campaign.  Following  the 
congressional  election  in  early  April, 
they  will  direct  their  energies  toward 
electing  Assemblyman  Art  Agnos  to 
the  Mayor's  office  in  November  1987. 
Persons  interested  in  working  on  the 
Project  in  conjunction  with  either  the 
Britt  or  Agnos  campaigns  can  con- 
tact Sandy  Cartzman  at  397-7151. 

The  Council  also  works  on  pro- 
tenant  legislation  such  as  the  measures 
Supervisor  Britt  recently  introduced 
to  strengthen  the  city's  eviction  laws. 


Tenants  concerned  about  the  contents 
of  this  legislation  and/or  desiring  to 
work  for  its  passage,  should  call  the 
Council's  office. 

While  the  SFHTC  is  a  good  place 
for  the  experienced  tenant  activist, 
tenants  entering  the  electoral  and  legis- 
lative realm  for  the  first  time  may 
want  to  start  with  the  Old  St.  Mary's 
Housing  Committee,  which  is  also 
located  at  660  California.  Primarily 
composed  of  everyday  renters  who 
were  drawn  to  the  group  by  their 
own  housing  problems,  Old  St.  Mary's 
provides  tenants  with  counseling  and 
organizing  assistance.  You  can  reach 
the  Committee  at  398-0724. 

Both  the  Housing  and  Tenants' 
Council  and  Old  St.  Mary's  Committee 
are  citywide  groups.  Those  interested 
in  working  on  housing  issues  that  spe- 
cifically affect  the  Tenderloin  should 
join  the  North  of  Market  Plaiming 
Coalition  Housing  Committee.  It  meets 
every  Wednesday  at  11  a.m.  at  308 
Eddy  Street. 

The  NOMPC  Housing  Committee 
works  on  legislative  issues  such  as 
rent  control  and  residential  hotel  pro- 


Tin:  AFFORDABLE  MAIL  SFRVICL  .:.  AND  Dl-PESDABLI.' 


SECURE,  ULTRA  CONFIDENTIAL 

CHECK  YOUR  MAIL  FREE  BY  PHONE! 


It  IS  our  business  to  assure  that  your  mail  is  your  business  alone. 

Continental  Mail  Co. 

537  JONES  ST.  (at  GEARY) 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA94102 
MAILBOXES  FOR  RENT 


SPECIAL  STARTUP  RATES 
WITH  FIRSTTWO  MONTHS 
FREE 

3  months  $3  or  $1  per  month 
5  months  $8  or  $1.60  per  month 
8  months  $15  or  $1.88  per  mo. 
14  months  $26  or  $1 .86  per  mo 


WHY  PAY  MORE  FOR  LESS?  COMPARE! 

GOVERNMENTCHECKS CASHED  FOR 
MAILCLIENTS  (BY  APPOINTMENT) 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  AND  SSI  CLIENTS 
WELCOME! 


Bay  Area  Mail 
Service  leader  since 
1969. 

3  CASH  PRIZES  WEEKLY! 
FREE  MAIL  FORWARDING 

Get  your  mail  early! 


FOR  FULL  DETAILS,  PHONE: 
885-9555  (1  PM  -  7  PM) 
885-4123  (24  HOURS) 

EARLY  MAIL— OPEN  10  AM-7PM 


Earlv  Vlnil      Open  10  :im   -  7  pni. 


tections  and  also  assists  tenants  in  or- 
ganizing their  building.  Call  Heidi 
Swarls  at  474-2164  for  further  infor- 
mation, or  drop  by  the  Coalition  of- 
fice at  295  Eddy  Street. 

Remember:  your  vote  is  your 
power.  Unless  tenants  in  low-income 
areas  like  the  Tenderloin  mobilize  to 
preserve  their  community  and  their 
housing,  you  too  could  become  ano- 
ther statistic  on  the  city's  eviction 
ledger. 


«  IS 

X  OVER-PERMED, 
X  OVER-COLORED 
X  HAIR 
I    KEEPING  YOU 
\  UNDERCOVER? 


j^.  Let  our  hair  care 

experts  put  tile  and 
budy  back  inio  your  \\A\t 
■f'     Xhe\t  profe&aonal  analysis 
V     will  lell  you  JU5I  whal  you 
w    need      a  precision  cut  and 
>   shaping,  special  moistunzing 
conditioners,  advice  on 
proppr  freaimeni  al  home 

PERM.*1 9"  l\ 

CUT  EXTRA  $e.00 
Hair  Artistry 
For  M«n  &  Woman 
RAINBOW  SAVINGCUTS 


7M  LwklnalEHta.  S.F. 
•73-1171  Op*n  Sun<Uy 


Call  your 
Classified  Ad  in! 


GOODWILL 
STORE 

6th  &  Howard 

Daily  Specials 

•  Clothing  for 
men,  women 
&  children 

•  Shoes 

•  Housewares 

•  Books  & 
Records 

•  Furniture 

Low,  Low  Prices! 

20%  off 
with  this  ad 


Hours: 

Mon-Sat  9AM-6PM 
Sunday  10AM-5PM 
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GOLDEN  GATE  FAMILY  MEDICAL  CLINIC 
215  Golden  Gate  Ave.  Sta.  #2 


(415)  552-0733 


 L:  C»T   (fy 


^^^^ 


Something  Special 
ftw  Everyone! 


1227  Sutter  St.  Oefween  Van  Ness  &  Polk 

•  Help  for  your  problems 

•  Sunday  School  Classes 
for  ALL  Ages  (2  yrs.  arid  up) 

•  Youth  Activities 

•  Bible  Studies 

•  Special  Music 

•  Fellowship  Dinners 

•  H'ee^n/ghf  Se/v/ces 

•  r/me  to  Pray 


Ooyoo  oeed 

jofTOwe  fo 
talk  with  .  . 

someone  to 
share  wtth  . 

someone  to 
pray  with  > 


Service  Schedule: 

Sunday  School 
Morning  Worship 
Evening  Service 
Tuesday  &  Friday 
885-6624 


9:30  a.m. 
11:00  a.m. 
7:00  p.m. 
8:00  p.m. 


FAITH  I 


KIN  F.  YEE,  D.D.S. 

760  MARKET  ST.,  RM.  722-4 
PHONE  (415)  421-5878 


General  Dentistry,  Extraction,  Plates,, 
Crowns  and  Bridges 


•  Senior  Citizen  Gold  Card  Program  Participant 

•  All  Insurances  Accepted 

•  Union  Members  &  MediCal  Welcomed 

•  Wheelchair  Accessible 

Monday  to  Friday  9-5:30 
Saturday  by  appointment 

Emergency  and  denture  repairs  no  appointment  necessary, 


Vote  for  Jack  W.R.  KeUy,  Jr.  for  Senior  Assemblyman 

in  the  California  Senior  Legislature 

•  An  Active  Advocate  of  state  and  national  health 
insurance  for  old  and  young  •  Rent  Control  • 
more  low-income  housing  •  supported  anti- 
highrise  Prop  "M" 

Volunteer  with  North  of  Market  Senior  Center, 
North  of  Market  Planning  Coalition,  Tenderloin 
Housing  Clinic  (board  of  directors) 

Vote  March  17  at  333  Turk  Street,  2nd  floor 


'San  Francisco 's  first  Cambodian  Market ' ' 
BATTAMBANG  MARKET 
339  Eddy  St.  (at  Jones)  474-6436 


8(5fln:-ftint3r -Ltan 
ftino  xisfn 


tr 


a*  Ai  k>  >3 
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ATTENTION  FORMER  ARROWHEAD  JEWELRY  EMPLOYEES! 


*t  uu  ^us  n  u  lI  3  ns  u  u  4I  a  i; 
tn  dvuhiu  Q  vn     u  a  3 1  lie  6uej 

fuj-UniOn  l.nynE  Arrowhead, 

nunifl-ifinM  tniTnilinm  t,nai« 

^IH  B   to   file  bankruptcy 

iBBBinginatiunn LHttftm  nn  J 
state  Labor  Commissioner 
iBByiElEl  UIBnTwD   0  IBI 

v»  •       (1  It 


t3iRjs3ci*?Tn£E3')  ants  t  SSI 
oniniu  a7Btoo27.ci^u^3 

anwannflsniDimi  (the  bank- 
■ 

ruptcy  court      lam  IBtlTBtD 

BflntiiBiE  tnHtns  (nto\ Tjoib: 
isi  Bfon)*f  ifiHjtBniitoo 

\Tjtniii!i  arthfooBrt  •!  Big; 
UHUttuenHnigniiflw  iSmnjSii 
lopKD'id JBU  ifiHjyiyg-ii  on 

aiD5it  iFiiinBSi^  nil 


lnB^liM^BTB■5Hnm^  liiuiii.nHiBBjnoB'iriBii  EftinJoinmifliOmB : 

*f9U  UU^BSU^  inWToS^iaiTIQTlJlStlint    Slale  Labor 

Commissioner,  45  Milchell,  Suite  11,  San  Rafael,  CA  94903.  (415)  492-0289. 

inBuiii-iBTBBiBnnii  iBiDif  insie  ■Bnoninnniaifliuo  : 


k)3U  UU^nsu^  rilliTCllSCluaoS^llj'lQEJQ'pyij  Bankruptcy  Court  for  Sou- 
thern Distna  of  New  York,  U.S,  Courthouse,  Foley  Square,  N.Y.,  N.Y., 
10007.  Attention;  Clerk's  Office,  Rm.  230. 

iBin»mirfEBil3jOBninnTinBiBmnj  BHSinett : 

iSnSu^SUSftlAlSU  TqDQO     The  Center  for  S.E.  Asian  Refugee  Resettlement, 

875  O  Farrell,  S.F  ,  CA  94109,  885-2743  or  1108  Tamal- 
pais  Ave  ,  2nd  floor.  San  Rafael,  CA  94901.  457-90W».  Refugee  Commu- 
nity Programs,  220  Golden  Gate.  4lh  floor,  S  F  .  CA  94102,  673-2358 
This  public  service  announcement  has  been  sponsored  by  the  Center  for  S.E, 

Asian  Refugee  Resettlement,  North  of  Market  F>lanning  Coalition  and  Refugee 

Community  Programs. 


Heart  of  the  City 

FARMERS 
MARKET 


NOW  OPEN  FRIDAY!. 


WEDNESDAY  •  FRIDAY  •  SUNDAY 
UNITED  NATIONS  PLAZA 
At  Civic  Center 

FOOD  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 


Heart  of  the  City 

FARMERS 
MARKET 


^  S^$3 S-^9^^y  fs'^S'B^^/ky 


Chrf  Trdi   Nong   D^n   o   U.N.  Plaza 
se   bat   dau   nhoin  cho   them  ngay 
thd   Sau   hang   tuan   ke   tu  ngay 
20    thang   Sau  nay. 

Cho  van  tiep  tuc  m6  nhUng  ngay 
thu  Tu  va   Chii   Nhat   nhu  thuong 


ay  »p 


COMMUNITY  NE\X?S 
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Cheng  Kong  Ching  has  a  certificate  from  Arrowhead ;  he'd  rather  have  a  job. 
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David  Nowakowski 

MOt  ban  duy^t  xet  cac 
phOc  trinh  cua  canh  sht  do 
ban  bao  thUc  hifn  cho  thSy 
rang  trong  nam  86  c6  tat 
50  kh^ch  b(5  hanh  b;  xe 
Sung  trong  vting  Tenderloin  , 
va  c<5  3  ngJcJi  chet. 

Nga  tii  Jones  va  Eddy, 
gSn  loi  vao  cong  vien  Boed- 
deker  la  ndi  xay  ra  nhi?u  tai 
nan  nhat.  C6  9  ngi/di  bj  thifOng 
va  m6t  ong  lao  76  tu?Si, Clem- 
ent Hsu,  ch^t.  Ong  Sang  bSng 
qua  iTi/5ng  cAch  nh&  chJa  3Sy 
mOt  bloc  pho  vao  ngayl8/9/86 
thi*  bi  mot  chiec  xe  dang  ch^y 
xu6i  ve  hi/dng  nam  tr^n  ailcJng 
Jones  flung  phai. 

Gidm  a6c  Lien  hfti  khu 
bac  Market,  ma  trong  nam  qua 
t&  ch\5c  nay  Sa  v^n  dong  thanh 
ph6  can  cd  them  crfc  d^u  hi^u 
lifu  thfing  trong  viing,  nhan 
aj.nh  rang  "Van  Se  chinh  yeu 
la  c^c  tki  xe  ci?  xem  nha  fl^y 
la  xa  Ip    v^y."  H9u  h^t  cAc 
nan  nh5n  3^u  5  liJa  tuoi  19  - 
54,  4  ngiidi  dadi  18v§12tren 
56. 

N^n  nhan  gi'a  nhat  la  mot 
ba  lao  95  tu6*i,  bi  chet  khi 
b^  bi/3c  xu5ng  "auftng  ngay tri/&c 
mui  mSt  chi?c  xe  bu^t  dang 
qu^o  tu*  d'l/dng  O'Farrell  sang 
3i/(5ng  Mason  vao  ngay  6/1/86. 

Ngu"3i  tre  nhat  la  em 
Dominic  Edwards  3  tu^i,  c\S 
dan  ci3a  mfit  chung  ciTdanhcho 
ngu'di  v6  gia  oil  tren  3if5ng 
Eddy,  bi  thiTdng  khi  em  bi 
xe  3"ung  vf  da  chay  ra  aJdng 
tai  ngS  tii  Jones  va  Eddy. 

Dan  sS  hflh  h(?p  cfia  Ten- 
derloin vdi  ngil9i  gia,  ngiJdi 
tX  nan  -Dong  di/dng,  tr6  con, 
va  ck  ngil~di  v6  gia  ciJ  —  ma 
nhieu  :i(^il5i  cd  b^nh  tarn  than, 
hogc  nghi|n  ng9p,  hot  sdch — 


Nhi6u,cy  giS  tan  tat  ^Jp  kh6  khSn  khi  bSng  qua  nhifng  ddtfng  pho  cT&ng  die 
xe  CO  d  Tenderloin.  Ham  qua.  da  cd  ck  chuc  cy  bi  xe  dung. 
Many  disabled  seniors  must  negotiate  the  busy'streeU  of  the  Tenderloin.  Last 
year  a  dozen  seniors  were  hit  by  cars. 


3a  la  myc  ti^u  ciia  liJu  lifdng 
xe  CO  36ng  dao  ch^y  nhanh  qua 
m^ng  lu'cli  3iJ(Jng  ph6  mtjt  chieu 
d  trong  vOng  hSng  ngay. 

Dennis  Conkin.nhSn  vien 
xa  h6i  cua  Trung  t5m  Tender- 
loin Self  Help,n6irang"chung 
ta  can  th6ng  hAo  cho  cong 
chung  biet  rSng  Tenderloincd 
day  nh3ng  ngiJdi  rod  ho^c  khong 
quen  vdi  lu5t  lau  th6ng  (nhu 
nga'di  Dong  dUdng).hoac  khfing 
3if(?c  thfing  bdo  aay  aOdetuSn 
theo." 

Mdt  vi  dy  la  Jesse  Hel- 
iums, 45  tu6i,  mQt  ciJ  d^n  cua 
Tenderloin,  bi  b§nh  tSm  thaa 
vao  ngay  4/12/86,  Heliums  b; 
mC}t  chiSc  xe  bu^t  Airporter 
tOng  phai  tgi  gdc  Ellis  va 


Jones.  M^c  dQ  c6  it  chi  tiet, 
bao  cao  cua  canh  sat  n6ir5ng 
6ng  ta  "ng5  hay  nhay"  vao 
trifdc  mui  chiec  xe  buyt  dang 
chay  chfm,  va  theo  cac  nhan 
vien  y  t§  tai  hi^n  tri/(5ng  thi' 
"hi^u  chien  va  kh(5ng  ch^t  che" 
vao  luc  hp  Sen  36.  Heliums 
chet  It  lau  sau  36. 

Nhdng  ngilcSi  khacthichi 
vi'  khong  chu  f.  "Toi  bang  qua 
Tlifdng  ma  dau  dc  b^n  md  nghi," 
Wally  Martin,  46  tu^i.ndivo'i 
canh  sSt  sau  khi  6ng  bj  xe 
ayng  ph^i  liic  bSng  qua  3iJdng 
Turk  mOt  each  Id  denh.  "Toi 
khdng  nhd  t6  den  bao  hveu  lilu 
thong." 

Nhi^u  nan  nhan  la  ngi/3i 
v6  gia  cii  ho^c  Sang  say  sda 


vao  luc  xay  ra  tai  ngn.V'i  du, 
kho  quy  l5i  cho  ai  khi  mdt  cil 
d5n  78  tu5i  6  nhd  t^m  triS  cua 
Salvation  Army,  dang  sayrU'<?u, 
b;  xe  dung  tgi  gdc  Turk  va 
Jones  Ivic  7:30  tSi  ngSy  26/2 
/86.  H?iu  h^t  tai  n^n  13  do 
l5i  cua  tai  xe  (33  vy),  da  so 
kh6ng  song  tgi  Tenderloin  . 
M3c  khdc,  hau  h^t  nhdng  ngn 
nh5n  bQ  hanh  (28  ngil'di)  ,iacil 
dan  trong  vung,  trong  khi  c6 
6  ngifdi  khac  khong  co'diachi', 
hoac  cho  dia  chi'  la  nha  t^m 
trii  ho^c  chung  cd  cho  ngi/di 
v6  gia  cd.  11  vy  3yng  rSi  b6 
chay . 

Vdo  USu  nam  86,  sau  khi 
mfit  ban  dieu  tra  cua  b6n  ba'o 
ti^t  15  CO  6  ngddi  chet  va 
hdn  30  tai  nan  trong  4  thang, 
cd  dan  'd  Tenderloi  da  thCit 
d^y  thanh  phCf  v5  cdc  thay'de'i. 

Nhi/ng  de  nghi  tao  g8m 
thi^t  lap  nhieu  dau  hi$u  DI- 
NGllNG  UI  hcfn  va  keo  daithfli 
gian  bao  hi^u  t^i  nhdng  dSu 
hi^u  hi&n  hi3u  5  cSc  giao  16 
dong  xe  nhd  Leavenworth  va 
McAllister . 

Theo  Bon  Ye.  ky  sd  di^u 
hanh  tgi  Sd  Cong  Chanh,  thi 
thanh  phS  3a  dap  thig  kf  ca 
thi^t  l$p  dSu  hi^u  SSN  CHOI 
va  t(5c  dS  gicJi  hqn  chungquanh 
c6ng  vi€n  Boeddeker ,  cting  nhd 
k^o  d^i  th3i  gian  baohi^u  tgi 
gdc  Leavenworth  va  McAllister . 

Brad  Paul  nbi  "s^I  thay 
d6i  la  mot  cSi  tien  dang 
nhuhg  vSri  chda  Hu." 

"Chting  t8i  rat  quan  t9m 
d^Tn'sU  nguy  hi^m  mS  xe  c6 
mang  Igi  cho  con  em  chungtoi" 
Xiang  Nouane  Khamtanh,  mOt 
ngUdi  ti  nan  Lao , Sa  ndi  trong 
mOt  bu^i  hop  c6ng  "dong  vao 
thang  trddc.  "Chdng  ta  d^f  c6 
nhdng  tai  nan  khung  khi^p  ma 
nhieu  trd  em  da  ch^." 


Xifdng  Nfl  Trang  Dong  Cijfa  Lam  Cong 
Nhan  O  Tenderloin  That  Nghi^p 


Thong  Bao  Huan  Nghe 


Jeannie  Look  Chanthanom  Ounkeo, 

Khi  cGng  ty  Arrowhead 
JewelrycJ  San  Rafael  dong  cda 
va  tuy^n  bo  pha  s5n  vao  ngSy 
7  thang  1,  250  c6ng  nhan,  ma 
hau  het  la  ngiJ5i  f)6ng  dddng 
va  nhi^u  ngddi  trong  s8  nay 
c\i  ngv  tgi  Tenderloin,  da  b; 
mat  vifc  lam.  Kh6ng  c6  m^t 
th6ng  bao  nao  3ddc  ndi  tri/dc 
va  cdng  nhSn  ve  sau  nay  m<3i 
3i/<Jc  cho  hay  rang  de  cd  the 
nh$n  dif(Jc  kj  lildng  cuoi  cQng 
ho  phai  ai^n  ddn  vdi  tda  an 
pha  skn. 

"T6i  khfing  bao  gi'd 
quen  '^\i0c  c&i  cSnh  luc  hg 
thi'nh  linh  bdo  cho  ciiung  tdi 
hay  ngay  hdm  d6  la  ngay  cuoi 
cung."  Chanthy  Nhonthachit  , 
mOt  cil  dan  d  Tenderloin  ,  da 
nhd  Igi  nhd  v^y.  "Mpi  ngdcJi 
than  khoc  tgi  ban  hogc  cJbi 
vang  VI  b^ti  r5i." 

Theo  phat  ngfin  vi§n  cua 
Arrowhead  Ih  Steve  Ekotedt 
thi  cong  ty  (c6  try  scJ  chinh 
tgi  New  York)  "da  khOngcddft 
thi/dng  vg  de  trang  trai  mgi 
chi  phi." 

MOt  ngif3i  ti  ngn  Cambot 
la  Cheng  Kong  Ching  da  lam 
vi^c  cho  Arrowhead  7  nam, bat 
7I9u  t0  mOt  tuSn  sau  khi  d^n 
SF.  tir  mOt  trgi  tingncJTh^i. 
ca  Cheng  laTi  Nhonthachit  cho 
h&n  bao  bi^t  r3hg  vifc  ddng 


va  Sophath  Pak 

cda  la  m^t  s^  nggc  nhien  hoan 
toan.  Vidn  chdc  c6ng  ty  bao 
cho  cong  nhan  hay  ngay  3dng 
cda  "ddng  den  lam  vifc  nTfa  va 
thdc  sv*  da  phSn  phat  cho  nhan 

vien  nhdng  mau  ddn  dedienva 
nOp  cho  t6a  an  pha  sand^doi 
ti^n  Iddng  va  tien  nghi'  phep 
con  thieu. 

Bill  Kr ider ,  quan  ly 
chung  cd  Nathan  tren  dd3ng 
Eddy,  ndi  rang  nhieu  ngdrfi  3a 
nhc)  6ng  giCp  33  di§n  cac  m^iti 
ddn  nay.  Krider  cho  bon  b5o 
hay  rang  ong  rat  quan  tSm  den 
nhi^u  ngdcJi  t;  ngn,  vi  khong 
hi^u  rang  he?  c^n  phdi  di?n 
3dn  3?  lay  Igi  ti©n  Iddng, c6 
the  bo  qu^n  di?u  d6. 

Nhonthachit  tinh  ra  rSng 
cong  ty  dS  n(?  minh  khoang  $ 
1.800  ti5n  Iddng  va  tien  nghi* 
ph^p.  nhdng  c6  khong  tin  rang 
se  sdm  nhgn  di/<Jc  ti^n.Cd  ndi 
"ch6ng  tSi  phdi  chcJ."  Ngddi 
m?  37  tutfi  cda  4  dda  con  nay 
lo  l^ng  kh6ng  biet  se  lam  gi 
aSy.  Arrowhead  15  ndi  lam 
vi^c  duy  nhSt  cua  cd.  "Chang 
de"  gi  ki^m  dJdc  vi§c  lam  ." 
Nhonthachit  ndi  the. 

Cheng  cdng  th5y  la  khdng 
di  lam  thi  that  kho  kh3n.  "T6i 
da  lam  vide  d  dd  mijt  thdi  gian 
dai,"  dng  ndi.  "T6i  muSn  lam 
vifc,  khdng  mu6in  9  nha." 


*Cha(Jng  triiih  Phycvu  Fhy 
nd  Ti  nan   (Kefugee  Women  's 
Program)  t;il  lau  4  building 
Y::CA,        220  GoldciH  Gate  nvc. 
mcJ     I5p  dgy  ngli5  v?\  Anh  ng5 
cho  cac  phu  nd  tt  n^r.  tu^^itd 
IbOen  65  dang  hil5ng  trd  Cv^p 
xS  hOi.  Ci^c  Idp  hoc  song  ngd 
Anh-Vi^t,  Trung  iioa,  LSo^Cani 
BCt  vi  iiiCn, 

*Chacmg  trinh  Tim  Vi^c 
cho  i\Ki!cTi  Ti  n^n   (REAP)  tai 


lau  2  YMCA  cGng  md  Iflp  UuHn 
nghf  va  cung  dp  djch  vy  tim 
vifc  l^m  cdiif;  d^iy  .Anh  ngU 
hu3n  ngiiifp  chuiTn  bi  choviOc 
iIq'j  nfji^.  giup  vifc  nhc.  cho 
phu  niT  tuffi  td  16  tr5  len. 


*Trung  C3m  PliAt  tri^n  Tai 
n^.uy^n  Chinatown  (CRDC)  ,  035 
Geary,  cung  c5p  Jich  vy  au3n 
n^hS  va  ngdn  ngd  lati-fi  phi  cho 
d.'?n   ti  npn . 


To  recover  back  wages  and  ac- 
crued vacation  pay  .ex-Arrowhead 
employees  need  lo  file  bankruptcy 
claims.  The  docket  number  for  this 
case  is  87B10027.  Former  employ- 
ees are  advised  to  file  as  soon  as 
possible  to  ensure  proper  payment. 


cyjv  nhAn  vien  cOa  arrowhead  jewelry 

CHU  Y! 

€>?  c6  the  lay  lai  tien  Ijong  va 
ti@n  tr^  cho  ng^y  nghT  ph^p,  ckc 
cifu  nhan  vien  c6a  Arrowhead  c3n 
phAi  di5n  ddn  khai  ph3  san.  So  thd 
tu  xd  vu  nay  t^i  tda  a'n  ta  67B10027. 
C5c  cLfu  nhSn  vi^n  nfin  diSn  ddn 
c3ng  sdm  cang  tot  3?  chSc  chan 
nh^n  di/(^c  tien  lUdng  day  du. 

CAc  mlu  khai  c6  the  nh^n     dien  t^i  trg  $6: 

Bankruptcy  forms  can  be  obtained  from  and  filed  with;  State  Labor 
Commissioner,  45  Mitchell,  Suite  11,  San  Rafael,  CA  94903.  (415)  492-0289. 
mSu  khai  cd  th?  khai  true  tt5p  lai: 

Bankruptcy  forms  can  be  filed  directly  with:  Bankruptcy  Court  for  Sou- 
thern District  of  New  York,  U.S.  Courthouse,  Foley  Square,  N.Y.,  N.Y., 
10007.  Attention:  Clerk's  Office,  Rm.  230. 

u  cSn  giup  33  3^ di^n  ddn,  xin  ti^p  xuc  vSi  cSc  cd  quan  sau: 

For  help  in  filling  out  the  forms  contact:  The  Center  for  S.E.  Asian  Refu- 
gee Resettlement,  875  O'Farrell,  S.F.,  CA  94109,  885-2743  or  1108  Tamal- 
pais  Ave.,  2nd  floor,  San  Rafael,  CA  94901,  457-9066.  Refugee  Commu- 
nity Programs,  220  Golden  Gate,  4th  floor,  S.F.,  CA.  94102,  673-2358. 

B5n  ihfing  bio  djch  vy  niy  3J(?c  bAo  tr^  bdi  Trung  tSm  Ojnh  cJ  NgUdi  Tj  nan 
(CSEARR),  Lifn  hfli  Khu  bic  Market  (NoMPQ,  Chi/(Jng  trihh  C^ng  a8ng  Tj 
n^n  (RCP). 
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TiemThuoc  Bac  Tai  Tenderloin 


Denise  Minor 

Bifdc  vao  mot  tiem  thuoc 
bac  5  Tenderloin,  ta  thay  nhif 
la  ban  ti^c.  6  ti^m  Vinh  Hinh 
s5  706  Geary,  khung  ci/atri/ng 
bay  3\l<)c  x^p  a5y  nhUng  hpp 
trd  a?p  3^,  m6t  cay  nh^n  sSm 
iSn  n^i  Id  lifng  trong  binh, 
va  mot  cay  ffen  treo  Bfing 
phi/dng  b§n  diidi  mgt  vong  hoa 
Gi^ng  sinh. 

"Chfing  t6i  c6  hdn    ^  1000 
loai  thu5c,"  c6  Kim  Chung  , 
con  gai  6ng  chii  tiera  TuChung 
ndi  th^.  "Phai  mat'tSi  thi^u 
10  nSmffe  hpc  thu^c  h^t." 

Bilc  tt/6ng  chinh  ajcTcche 
hdi  mQt  day  k|  nhd  chila  flSy 
thu6'c,  Bii^c  dSn  nhan  kyli/6ng 
bang  eh?  Tau.  Tu  Chung  pha 
trgn  thu5c  theo  nhUng  tea 
ri^ng  cho  tlfng  khdch  hang. 

"d  Vi^t  nam,  ba  t6i  la 
m$t  thSy  thu<5t,"  c6  Chungn6i 
"Khi  kh&ch  ha'ng  a^h,  hp  m6td 
c^c  tri|u  chffng  va  ba  t6i 
gi6p  hp.  C)ng  kh6ng  t'inh  tien 
kh^m  b^nh  a5u." 

Chung  aifng  tri/cfc  mot  k^ 
trilng  bay  chiJa  "day  nhdng  dia 
aifng  rr  c3y  nho,  sam,  cung 
nha  v6  s6  cAc  thi?  kh^c-khong 
the  phan  bi^t  d"Lf<Jc  vcfi  nhiing 


M6t  Tidm  thuSc  bac  d'(TJdng  Geary 
A  Geary  St.  herbshop 


con  mS't  khfing  5  trong  ngh^- 
tr<5ng  giSng  nhJ  v6  sS,  nSm 
kh6,  hat. 

Ti^m  cf  addng  Geary 
Van  Long  6  581  Ellis  ^eu  don 
flen  khu  Tenderloin  trongvdng 
hai  nam  qua  tu"  pho  Tau.  Ca 
hai  chu  tidm  d^u  n6i  ho  dang 
lam  an  khSm  khS. 

"Chung  toi  da  6  ph6  Tau 
7  hay  8  nam  gi'  do,"  KimChung 
ndi.  "Nhiing  tien  thue  quacao 
VI  vay  Chung  tdi  dpn  ve  dSy 
15  th^ng  triicfc." 

C^  hai  tiem  hien  nay 
chu  yeu  phuc  vu  ngu'di  Vi^t  , 
va  ngadi  Hoa  d^n  tiT  Vi^t  nam 
nhd  gia  "dinh  Chung  vSy. 

M6t  ai^m  aSu  ti&n  khach 
hang  chCi  y  khi  bxJ'dc  v6  tiem 
Van  long  tr^n  di/dng  Ellis  do 
mOt  ngUdi  tj  nan  Vi§t,  Loan 
LSm,  md  ciia  chi'  mcfi  6  thang 
tri/dc,  1^  vo  s6  loai  nh3ns5m. 
L^  mdn  thu6c  ch'inh,  nh5n  skm 
r3t  ^ang  tin  c5y  a^  chi/a  c^m 
cdm,  y^u  stSc ,  v3  yeu  tu'^n 
hoan,  theo  y  si  Peter  Chen  , 
chuy^n  gia  36ng  y  tai  tifm. 

Nh5n  s5m  tflt  nhlft  la  tLf 
•Dgi  h^n,  ho^c  tD  vOng  Ignh 
gia  nhSt  d  Trung  qu6c,  Chen 

ndi,  bdi  vi  mua  Song  khS'c 
nghi^t  s&n  sinh  dd^c  logisam 
mgnh  h<5n .  Logi  tot  nhat  c6 
th^'^den  $1000/pound.  Doi  v5i 
nhdng  ngifdi  khdng  muon  xai 
sang  nhi/  vSy  thi  cd  nhdnghdp 
tra  sam  chi'  vdi  gia  vai  dola. 

K§'  b^n  c^c  loai  s5m  la 
may  gac  hifdu  ma  difdc  nghien 
hay  nau  d^*  la~m  thu5c  bo'  mau  . 
theo  ong  Chen.  Dang  sau  quay 
la  ra6t  vai  mdn  c6  th&'  trdng 
thay  dxfdc  nhif  to*  yen,  ma  dng 
Chen  bao  la  n^'u  sup  an  ratbo 
cho  si/  lien  da  b§n  trong  ccJ 
the. 

Chen,  m§t  nha  ch&m  cu\j 
trong  20  nam,  chi/a  b$nh  trong 
mdt  phong  b^nh  nhd  tr^n  lau 
va  cung  k^  do-n  bffc  thuoc-dng 
CO  hdn  3000  logi  thuoc  d  dd, 

Pat  Brow,  mdt  hoc  sinh 
ch5m  cu\j  fi'  Chinese  Medicine 
Clinic  tren  au'dng  GoldenGate 
ndi  rang  tat  ca  nhang  each 
chOa  tri  nay  n^n  si>  dung  vdi 
Idi  chi'  din  ciia  thay  thuocde 
liiu  y  a^'n  the  trgng  rieng 
bi^t  cua  tiing  ngirdi.  C6  ndi 
"ChOng  toi        ddn,  theo  ddi 
ket  qua  va  lai  k§  ddn  tiep." 


Thay  Bill  Kemp  day  Sonny  Lam  nghfthu|t  thAo  chddng. 

Instructor  Bill  Kemp  teaches  Sonny  Lam  the  art  of  computer  programming. 

Hoc  Sinh  Trifdng  Francisco 
Birdc  Vao  Thdi  Dai  May 
Dien  Toan 


Ti  N^n  Hop  Thao  Luan  Cac 
Van  De  Cong  Dong 


Hung  Quoc  Tran 

T^i  mot  buoi  hop  dgc  bif  t 
danh  rieng  cho  dSn  ti  ngn 
f)6ng  di/dng  aif(?c  t6  chile  bdi 
Li§n  hOi  khu  hSc  Market  vSo 
thang  qua,  ngUdi  ti  ngn  tif 
Lao,  Cambdt.  va  Vi$t  nam  dS 
ndi  len  nhiing  di^u  ho  quan 
tam  v§  adi  s^Jng  trong  khu 
Tenderloin  tJ  v§n  de  a^u  xe, 
tOi  ac,  va  ti^n  nha  a^t  00 
cho  aen  thi^u  thSn  sSn 
chdi  cung  nhil  coi  trd. 

Chj.  65  Thd,  fiy  vi^n  ciia 
H^i  dong  Li^n  H6i,  m5t  trong 
nhtJng  ngifdi  tochOc  bufJi  h^i 
hop,  da  khuy^n  khich  nhiing 
ngaSi  hi^n  dien  gia  nh^p  Li^n 
h$i  va  "tham  di;  tSt  cd  nhOng 
hogt  adng  cdng  dSng  nhi/  th^ 
nay  de  cSi  thi^n  khu  viic  sinh 


song  cda  chdng  ta." 

Ong  Tony  TrSn  ndi  rSng 
auSng  phd  6  Tenderloi  th§t  la 
dd  ban  va  de  ngh^.  "chGng  ta 
n^n  t\S  giao  dye  minh  va  con 
em  giTf  gin  v^  sinh  chung." 

Houmpheng  Mexai  ndi  rang 
cSn  cd  nhi&u  san  tr5ng  hdn 
cho  tr^  em  chdi  dua.  "Ndi  can 
nhat  la  phia  tr^n  difting  Lea- 
venworth, d  36  hien  nay  c6 
rat  nhieu  tre  con  ma  chang  cd 
ch6  chdi  ada,"  Mexai  ndi  the. 
"Cdng  vi§n  6  gdc  Jones  va 
Eddy  thi  tot  day,  th^  nhung 
c6  qua  nhieu  ngddi  Idn  d  ad." 

Mot  ngi/cJi  Vi|t  ndi  r^'ng 
ngifdi  Viet  nam  hSu  nhif  khdng 
siJ  dung  cdng  vien  vi  "  chdng 
tdi  luon  th^y  mQt  tSp  dan  dng 
difng  che  ca  cong  vSo,  va  dieu 
nay  lam  ch6ng  tSi  do  dU  khdng 


Sepideh  Ghadishah 

But  chi",  bdt  mifc  Ba  I5i 
thdi  rSi,  tSy  da  dddc  thay 
th?  bdi  "XOA"  va  qua  tSo  thi 
9  tr^n  ban  hoc  sinh — khdng 
phai  ban  giao  vi^n.  Chi"  c6 
nh3ng  ti^ng  rSm  ri  cua  cac 
thieu  ni^n  xua  di  khung  canh 
ad — mdt  Idp  hoc  d  tri/3ng  cSp 
hai  Francisco,  nOi  mdt  Idp 
hoc  gi3i  thi^u  v^  may  aien 
toan  3ang  dilOc  thijc  hien. 

Trong  khi  thay  giaoBill 
Kemp  bao  hoc  sinh  x6a  mdt 
ddng  chung  da  aanh  va  giQ 
trong  dia.  Sonny  Lam  dangb^n 
rgn  vdi  bai  t^p  sd  thich  cda 
minh,  SO  dung  khda  dieukhi^n 
mOt  each  ngh^  thu$t,  c§u  di 
chuy^n  bai  cila  minh  tdi 
lui  tr&n  man  anh  a^u  d$n. 

L5m,  mOt  thieu  ni§n  13, 
nha  5  Tenderloin  ma  phai  di 
hoc  6*  tgn  North  Beach,  ndi 
"May  dien  toan  lam  toi  sifng 
sdt,"  "Bgn  cd  th^  chdi  games, 
doc  dG  ki^n. ." 

Trong  Icic  LSm  va  cac 
hoc  sinh  khac  lo  lam  quen 
vdi  may  di^n  toan  va  nhdng 
gi"  cAc  em  cd  th&'  lam,  chtSng 
cung  hoc  di/dc  nhdng  bai  hoc 
quan  trong  nhSt  ma  Kemp  phai 
dgy:  sLf  dyng  dau  dc  cua  minh 
va  chua'n  hi  cho  tdo'ng  lai. 

"Chdng  tdi  mu5n  cac  hoc 
sinh  bi€t  xd  dung  may  di^n 
toan,"  Kemp  ndi  v^  di/  an  ma 
ong  dS  giup  dff  khdi  dSutrong 
4  nam. Nhdng  khodng  30-35  may 
tai  trifdng  Francisco  flangdgy 
cac  hoc  sinh  nhi^u  thif  hdn  la 
khda  nao  phai  b3m  va  lam  sao 
d^  sijf  dyng  dia. 

cac  em  hgc  lam  the  nao 
a^  tiSn  hanh  tin  tiJc  trong 
khi  tim  vui  thich  qua  cac 
chifcfng  trihh  nhd  "nha  triSu 


phtj",  nhd  ad  cdc  em  hoc  ve 
"nh$p  vao"  va"aila  ra"  cCia  th^ 
tri/dYig  chCing  khoan,  cfl  a^t 
aildc  nhi^u  tri^u  bang  each 
mua  va  ban  co  phSn. 

"i)i^u  quan  trpng  nhat  la 
hoc  sinh  phai  suy  nghi*.  Em 

phai  biet  khi  nao  mua,  va  khi 
nao  ban,  ho5c  mat  tien." 
Kemp  ndi.  Mgc  du  it  em  trd 
thanh  "trieu  phu",  hau  het 
l(Ji  ttJc  tJdng  tUdng  cua  cac 
em,  theo  giao  vi6n,  gia  tang 
khoSng  10%  sau  hai  tu3n. 

Cung  vdi  "si/  gidi  thi^u 
may  ai^n  toan",  hau  h^t  hoc 
sinh  d$u  lay  them  mdt  Idp  ve 
ai^n  tii.  bdi  vi  "tgi  Cali.cd 
2  ky  ngh$  quan  trpng,"  Kemp 
ndi,  "la  may  di^n  toan  va 
ai^n  td.  Khi  cdc  em  rdi  khdi 
triidng,  chung  cd  th&*  ndi 'Toi 
thich  hoc  di^n  tiT'  ,  ho$c 
'khdng,  toi  khdng  mu5n.'," 

May  di$n  toan  cGng  dgy 
hoc  sinh  cai  ti^n  Idi  cua 
vi$c  san  se.  Phdng  may  di$n 
toan  cua  tri/cfng  chi'  co'  17may 
cho  khoang  30  em.  Bi^u  naycd 
nghia  cd  hdn  1/3  phai  xai 
chung,  ma  Si&u  nay  tot  doi 
vcfi  Kemp.  Ong  ndi  "toikhuy^n 
khich  chiing  thay  phi^n  nhau." 

LSm,  da  biet  ngddi  b^n 
dung  chung  may  td  thud  mail 
giao,  thi'ch  xai  chung  vi"nhil 
the  vui  ho'n." 

Cyril  Magsimo,  mdt  hoc 
sinh  Idp  8  mdi  di  ci/  den  My 
tiT  Phillippines  thang  11  vCfa 
qua  cd  le  cd  ly  do  hay  nhat 
cho  vi^c  thich  cai  h$  th^ng 
adi  bgn  nay.  "Neu  bgn  cd  mdt 
ngdcfi  cung  hoc,"  c|u  b^  13 
tu"?i  n6i,"va  ban  So  bi5t  cau 
tra  Idi,  bpn  cd  th^"  hoi  anh 
ta,  khdng  ph^i  dd  tay  hdi 
thay  Kemp." 


mudn  vao  cdng  vi§n  nJa." 

Xiang  Nouane  Khamtanh 
ndi  rahg  "chung  toi  rat  quan 
tSm  V?  sif  nguy  hiSm  ma  xe  co 
cd  th^  gay  ra  cho  tr$  con 
"Chting  ta  da  cd  nhi^u  tai  ngn 
kh6ng  khiep  lam  cho  nhi^u  em 
ch^t." 

Li€n  hdi  dy*  flinh  s"e 
thanh  lap  mdt  Uy  ban  cua 
ngiidi  f)dng  difdng  song  d  Tend- 
erloin ag"  thao  luan  v?mdtsd 


v5n  d^  dUdc  neu  ra  trongbudi 
hop.  -D^  biet  them  chi  tiet 
xin  lien  l^c  cd  B&  Thd,  771- 
2600. 


cAn  ngl/cJi 

Can  Thd  siTa  chCfa  ban,  ghe,  t£j, 
giudng/Thd  mdc 

Biet  chut  It  tieng  Anh 
Can  C6  Bang  Lai  Xe.  Se  day  nghd 
Xin  goi  345-0709  tU  9  am  den  5  pm 
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